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t0YAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 
a Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, 
intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 8th, or Tues- 
day, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited, 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide 
margins, are inadmissible. Excessive breadth In frames as 
well as projecting mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal 
Academy. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for 
exhibition, but the Royal Academy wil} not hold itself 
accountable in any case of injury or loss, nor can it under- 
take to pay the carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 

Artists sending Works for exhibition are earnestly 
requested to abstain from giving any fee whatever to the 
servants, or other persons employed by the Royal Academy 
to receivé such Works. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 








] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN from 
Nine till dusk. Adiission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence. Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


the Gallery, No. 53, Pall Mall, will close on the 28th inst. 
—Adinission, One Shilling. Catalogues, 6d. 


ELIZA D. MURRAY, Secretary. 
ART-UNION OF LONDON, 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
THE LISTS CLOSE 3lsr OF MARCH INSTANT. 


- Every Subscriber has the chance of a valuable Prize, and 
in addition receives an impression of a large and important 
Line Engraving 

By J, T. WILLMORE, A.R.A,, 


from the original picture by Treen, in the National Collec- 
tion, entitled, 


“Italy; Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
now Ready for Delivery. 


The Prizes will include the right to sclect for himself a 
Valuable Work of Art from one of the Public Exhibitions ; 
Bronze Statuettes of CARACTACUS from the original by J. 
H. Forey, R.A.; Porcelain Busts from the renowned antique 
APOLLO BELVEDERE ; Medals in Silver commemorative 
of Stk Davin WILKIE, and other works to be hereafter 
announced—all produced expressly and solely for the Society. 


GEORGE GOQDWIN,) Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Sees. 
444, West Strand, 
March 1, 1861. 


G ARIBALDI IN THE CITY.—T. 
JONES BARKER'S GRAND HISTORICAL 
PAINTING of the Great ITALIAN PATRIOT, GARI- 
BALDI, in his Island Home, Caprera, is now ON VIEW 
DAILY, from ten to five o'clock, at Messrs. J. and KR. 
JENNINGS'S Fine Art Gallery, 62, Cheapside. N.B.— 
Admission Free, by private address or invitation card. 


rez ALE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. | 
FIFTH SEASON.—THE EXHIBITION OF 186], at | 





The Valuable Library of the College of Advocates, Doctors’ 
Commons, London. 


\ R. HODGSON has received Instructions to 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at his New Rooms, the corner 
of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, on MONDAY, April 
22, and seven following days (Sunday excepted), at half- 
past 12, the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the COL- 
LEGE of ADVOCATES, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. This 
important collection has been in the course of formation 
during the last two centuries, and contains the Works of the 
most celebrated English and Foreign Writers on Civil, 
Canon, and Ecclesiastical Law—Councils, Synods, Decrees— 
Monastic History and Rule—Church Polity and Discipline— 
State Papers, Ordinances, Reports, Statutes—Works on 
Parish Law, the Law of Marriage, the Law of Wills, and 
other legal subjects—the Works of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, Schoolmen, Ecclesiastical Historians, and 
more recent Divines—Standard Authors in History and 
Biography, both Ancient and Modern—Valuable County 
Histories—Topographical Works—Illustrated Books of An- 
tiquities—Early Voyages and Travels—Rare and Curious 
Tracts, &c. 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of thirteen stamps. 





The Important Manuscripts of the College of Advocates, 
Doctors’ Commons. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
7 at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and 
Chancery Lane, on Tuesday, April 30, at half-pase 12, the 
IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS from the LIBRARY of the 
COLLEGE OF ADVOCATES, comprising The Treasurer's 
Book, a RegisterSomyvellum, containing the Statutes, Consti- 
tutions and Decrees of the Court of Arches, as well as the 
Names of all the Members and Honorary M , frem the 
year 1511 (when the College was founded) te the Present 
Time. This interesting and intrinsically valuable Volume 
contains upwards of 1,000 Autograph Signatures and Sab- 
scriptions of Abbots, Priors, Archbishops, Bishops, Doctors, 
and other Learned .Men; among the most remarkable are 
three signatures of Bishop Bonner, Sir Thomas More, Dean 
Collet, Bishop Pi M. Sutcliffe, W. Haddon gaits 
Cosin, &c.—an Abstract of the Laws of Oleron and of athe 
Laws im the Ancient Black Book of the Admiralty, trans- 
lated by 'T. Bedford, believed to be unique—an Official 
Letter of John Bradshaw, dated 1651—Admiralty Papers, 
Letters, Warrants, &c., addressed to Sir C. Hedges, from 
1691 to 1698—interesting Commonplace-Books—an Account 
of the Society, by Dr. A. C. Ducarel—and other important 
Papers. Also, a fine Portrait of Gretius, by a Dutch master 
—Portraits of Sir E. Simpson, Sir J. Cooke, Sir G. Lee, and 
others—a tine Marble Bust of Lord Stowell, by Behnes, &. 

Catalogues, containing the Books and Manuscripts, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of thirteen 
stamps. 


With the Apeil Magnstoes, price 2s. 6d., No. L. of 
HE MUSEUM, A QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE or Epvucatioyn, LirgRature, AND SCIENCE. 


_ 


. Middle Class Education in England, by the Rey, Canon 
Robinson, York. 

. How to Improve the Preliminary Stages of Classical 
Education, by Professor Pillans, Edinburgh. 

. Primary Education in France, by J. D. Morell, M.A., 

LL.D. 

Baron de Bunsen, by Dr. Schmitz, Edinburgh. 
On Teaching English History, by J. G. Fitch, Normal 

Training College, Borough Road, London. 

3. Privy Council Centralization. 
. Public Schools, their Theory and Practice, by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, M.A., Harrow. 
. On School Punishments, by the Rev. James Currie, M.A., 
Training College, Edinburgh. 
9. The South Kensington Museum; its Educational Re- 
sources. 
10. Open Competition in its Educational Bearings, by W. 
Scott Dalgleish, M.A. 
il. Reciprocal Naturalization, by James Lorimer, Jun., 
M.A, FRE, 
12. Sennacherib and Hezekiah, a Translation from an As- 
syrian Inscription, by the Rev. Dr. Hincks., 
13. Reviews and Notices of Books. 
i4. Current Literature. 
15. Retrospect of the Quarter :— 

1. Educational Societies. 2, Important Decisions. 
3. Educational and Literary Intelligence. 4. Foreign 
Notes. 5. Notesin Science. 6. Appointments. 7. Obi- 
tuary Notices, 


oe go 


DP 





Edivbargh: James Goxnpox, 51, Hanover Street. 
London: Epwakp Stranxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
Dublin: W. Rozerrsoy, 23, Upper Sackville Street. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM 

will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, the 25th inst.. 
being the day appointed for the Funeral ot her late ivyal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 21st March, 1861. 





Rexxar LITERARY FUND 


The SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, ou 
WEDNESDAY, the 15th of May. 


His Royal Highness the Duc bp’ Avmaze in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisei;nen‘s, 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, see. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 











OUBERT’S PATENT ENAMEL PIC- 
@ TURES ON GLASS.—TO DECORATORS, ARCIII- 
TECTS, AND BUILDERS.—By this recently patented in- 
vention, all descriptions of Pictures, Drawings, Photograpl-, 
or Prints can be transferred upon Glass, in enamel colours, 
and burnt in, so.as to berendered perfectly indelible ; the jro- 
cess is well adapted for decorating hall windows, screens, 
and cabinet work, where painted glass has hitherto Lcen 
employed, as it can be produced of any sige and at a 
mederate cost. For further information.apply to Messrs. 
PowELt and Soxs, Whitefriars Glass Works, Temple Street, 
E.C,, or to Messrs. Barture and Co., 118, Wardow S:iect, 
Oxford Street, Agents to the Patentee. 








HE NEW GLASS M@SALC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDENIEKYES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. Sxewmns, Glass 
| Mosaic Works, 66, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's lou, 
‘London. 





PuE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 16 (for Apri) will be published on Wepwespay, the 
27ih instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the Wo: ld. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chapter V1II.—Will be pronounced to be Cynical by the 
Benevolent. 
~ IX.—Contains one Riddle which is Solved, and 
perhaps some more. 
pm X.—In which we visit Admiral Byng. 
The Irish Convict System—Why it has Succeeded, 
Horace Saltoun. Part I1l.—Vx Victis. 
The Morality of Advocacy. 
Food—W hat it is. 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XLVI,—Lady Lufton’s Request. 
» XLVIL.—Nemesis. 
» XLVIII.—How they were all Married, and two 
Children, and lived happy ever after. 
“At Home.” (With an Illustration.) 
Elisabetta Sirani. By Owen Meredith. 
—_— Papers. No. 11.—Qn a Chalk-mark on the 
oor. 





Ssrrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





W C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUMES. 
, Price 1s. Now Ready. Third Thousand. 
BAY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 


In fep. 8vo, 33. 6d. 
THE WORN WEDDING-RING, 
London: CuHapman and Hatz, 193, Piccadilly, 


and other Poems. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held 





Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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13, Great Martnoroven Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 2 vols, 8vo. Portraits. 50s. 

“This work itself, and the original documents which it 

contains, form a valuable contribution to the history of a 

most interesting and critical period. ‘The narrative is every- 

where enlivened and illustrated by private letters. The 

Duke of Wellington's letters occupy a considerable space, 

and are all worth perusal,”’—/ost. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 


BERKELEY. 1 vol. royal Svo, with numerous Illustra~ 
tions. 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSES ; 
or, SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH- 
ERN SEAS. By JAMES LAMONT, Esq, F.G.8. 1 
vol, with Map and numerous Illustrations. 

“This handsome volume is eminently attractive. It is full 
of perils and hair-breadth ‘scapes. Injpoint of interest it may 
bear comparison with the narrative of Gordon Cumming, 
whilst in style and manner its popularity will place it on a 
par with Lord Dufferin’s ‘Letters from High Latitudes.’ "— 
Bell's Life. 

THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE. By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., 
F.R.G.S., of the London Missionary Socicty. Second 
Edition, svo. 

“Mr. Lockhart's book-is well and pleasantly written, and 
contains a large amount of information.”—Zit. Gaz. 


ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY.’ 


By JAMES HANNAY, 8vo. (Just ready. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONET- 
AGE for 1861; under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY and 1L.R,H. the PRINCE CONSORT, and 
Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 30th Edition, 
l vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 


the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and 


Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes from’! 


Senegal toGaboon, By T. J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8yo, with Illustrations, ls. 

[Vert week. 

MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN THE 

REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 

QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 

AND CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to her 


Majesty. Second edition, With 83 Illustrations, and 
Map. 42s., bound, 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX., GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of ‘Margaret Maitland.’ Price 5s. bound and 
illustrated, forming the New Volume of Hivrsr and 
Buiackettr’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“This delightful work is one of the best and most finished 
of the author's productions. Scottish life and character are 
here delineated with true artistic skill."—Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
COACHMAN, By THOMAS CROSS, Dedicated to 
HENRY VILLEBOIS, Esq., Master of the Norfolk 
Hounds. 3 vols. with Illustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 


FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquis 
or LANSDOWNE. 3 vols. 
“ We think that this novel will secure to Frances Browne 
a good place in the permanent list of popular writers. Her 
book shows great knowledge of the world, a keen and just 
observation, and a lively fancy.""—John Bull. 
“*My Share of the World’ is a very striking production. 
It is a book that that can scarcely faii to be read with lively 
interest.""—Chronicle. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High 


CHURCH,’ 3 vols. (March ith, 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
By the Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels are a boon to literature. 
‘Katherine and Her Sisters’ is the writer's best novel."— 
Post. 


LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found. 
“ A thoroughly domestic story, abounding with nice touches 
descriptive of modern society." —AMessenger. 
THE CRAVENS OF BEECH HALL. 
By Mrs. F. GUISE. 2 vols. 
“This story is interesting and original.""—Post, 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 


Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 





Just out : 


I YTTELTON AND GLADSTONE: 
4 TRANSLATIONS by LORD LYTTELTON and the 
Right Honourable W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 1 vol. square 
8vo. Poetical Versions from the Eng lish into Greek and 
Latin, aud into English from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 


German, elegantly printed upon vellum pauper, half mo- 
roceo, 6s. 





B. Quaniten, 15, Piceadilly. 





VARY BS PPI N ERA RY, 

/ ITINERARIUM THOM CARVE, TIPPERARI- 
ENSIS, Sacellani Majoris Anglorum, Scotorum, et Hyber- 
norum, sub exercitu Cusarew Majestatis militantiam, cum 
historia facti Butleri, Gordon, Lesly, et aliorum; Nova 
Editio. 5 vols.in 1. 4to., 1859, xxiv. and 432 pp. Portrait. 
Only 100 copies are printed, half morocco, 303, 


B. Qvuaritcu, ae Piccadilly. 


I UCANGE ANGLIC US S 

The VULGAR TONGUE, a Glossary of Slang, Cant, 
and Flash Words and Phrases used in London, fram 1839 to 
1859: Flash Songs, Essays on Slang, and a Bibliography of 
Canting and Slang Literature Second Edition, improved 
and muuch enlarged. 12mo., 1859, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


B. Qvaritcn, 15, Piceadilly. 





Svo., 16s. 


JINDAR’S EPINICIAN or TRIUMPHAL 


ODES, In Four Books. Together with the Fragments 
of his lost Compositions. Revised and Explained. 


BY JOHN W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day is published, in Svo., cloth (pp. 648), price 12s, 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
ak MATHEMATICS (Pure and Applied) to meet the 
Requirements of Candidates for Examination for Army and 
Civil Service Appointments, as also for the Instruction of 
Mathematical Students generally. By J. R. YOUNG, for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 


London: Writram H. Atien and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





This day, in post 8vo., cloth, gilt, price 7s. 





EMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH 

L GENTLEMAN, commencing in 1787. 

BY PHILO SCOTUS. 

“This, perforce, obliges the reviewer to hold kis hand in 
extracting, otherwise more anecdotes and _ recollections 
might have been given from the volume which is now closed | 
with a word of commendation.” 

Anricn HALL, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 





EGER, or, CASUAL THOUGHTS 


AND SUGGESTIONS, 
By B, DOCKRAY. 


“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the 
spirit of Berkeley,’ | 
! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Second edition, 2 vols., feap. Svo., 5s. | 
| 

| 

| 





Aven POR eee ORDER OF 
‘URE 


“ Thoughtful and thought-suggestive.”’"—Atheneum. 


By the same author, price 1s. 6d. 


UR HUMAN NATURE.—A Dratrocgvr. 


“Testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane,’"— 
Tertullian. 


Also, price Is. 6d. 


ONJECTURAL RESTORATION OF 
/J THE LOST DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO TWINS, 
By Sir Thomas Browne, 1683. Edited by B. DOCKRAY,. 


London: A. W. Beyyert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





Just Published, price One Shilling. 


SSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
A Protest addressed to the Bishop of Salisbury, with 
a Letter to the Reverend Rowianp Wiiuiams, D.D., and an 
Appendix, containing Extracts from each of the Seven 
Essays, exhibiting the general character and spirit of the 
work. 
By the Rev. R. B. KENNARD, M.A., Rector of Marnhull, 
Dorset. 











London: Rovert Hanpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS AND W ORKS IN 
PROGRESS. 


By Sir Francis Palgrave. 
History of Normandy and of Bugland, 


Vols. I, and IL, 8vo., 21s. each. 





By James Anthony Froude. 


History of Bigharid from the Fall of 
VW ‘olsey to the Death of Hlizabeth. 
Svo. Vols, I. to VI., £4 2s. 

2, 

The Pilgrin : : 

A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry the 
Eighth. By WILLIAM THOMAS, Clerk of the Council 
to Edward VI. Edited, with Notes, from the Archives 
at Paris and Brussels, by J. A, FROUDE. 

Uniform with the Editor's “ History of England.” 8vo., 6s, 6d 

By William Massey, M.P. 
History of England duvi ing the Reign of 
George the Third. 


Vols, I, IL, and IIL, 8vo., 12s. each. 


| 
By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
History of Civilization in Hugland. 
Svo., Vol. L., 21s. 
Vol. IL, containing “ History of Civilization in Spain and 
Scotland,” is nearly ready. 
By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
Revolutions in English History. 

Vol. L, ‘Revolutions of Race.” Vol. IL, 


* Revolutions in 
Religion.” 8vo., 15s, each. 





By Arthur Helps. 


| The Spanish Conquest in America, and 


its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and the Government of Colonies. 
Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Volumes I. and IL, 28s. Volumes IIL and IV., 16s. each. 


By Right Hon. 
Sir G, Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. 


An Inquiry into the C redibility of the 
Karly Roman History. 


2 vols., Svo., 30s. 


By George Henry Lewes. 
The Biographical History of Philosophy. 


Library Edition, Svo., 16s. 


By William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 
Third Edition, 3 vols., 24s. 

By John Stuart Mill. 
Considerations on Representative 
Governinent, 
8vo. Nearly ready. 


By Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 
The Institutes of Justinian. 


With English Introduction, Translations, and Notes. 
8vo., 15s. 





By D. Caulfeild Heron .LL.D. 
An Introduction to the History of 
Jurisprudence. 
8vo., £1 1s, 
By J. W. Phillimore, Q. C. 
Principles and Maxims of Jurispru- 
dence. 


Syo., 12s, 





London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.* 
FIRST NOTICE. 


THE standing orders of criticism must of neces- 


sity be suspended when the final volume of Lord | 


Macaulay’s //istory is the book under review. 
As a noble fragment, possessing the beauty and 
strength that indicates the genius of the original 
design, these pages would have their own proper 
value. But the chief interest is personal to the 
author. As we read the story of kings and 
statesmen, our thoughts evermore revert to the 
eloquent dead gathered to the kindred dust of 
the great Abbey, where he and they are now 
contemporaries together. We are witnessing the 
last sketches of the great artist ; we are listen- 
ing to the final tones of the great orator. At 
this point it was that the firm and cunning 
hand shook, became paralyzed, became lifeless ; 
at this point it was that the clear, rich voice 

uivered, for a moment went on, and was 
then silenced for ever. If these pages had 
abounded with intimations of declining powers, 


had there been less force in the racy epithet, | 
less brilliancy in the rapid sketch, less eloquence | 


in the energetic argument, the public would 
still have given them a greeting of welcome 
and affection. 
equal vigour, though it proved to be for an 
unequal flight. The pen is assumed with all 
the old heartiness, although it is so soon to fall 
from the relaxing grasp. ‘The historian, 
cheered by his country’s interest and applause, 


pursues his course with eye undimmed and | 


with natural force unabated. 

Lady Trevelyan has with some difficulty de- 
ciphered the account of William’s death, which 
appropriately enough concludes the volume. 
These few pages, at the first blush, give the 
volumes an apparent completeness which they 
are in reality very far from possessing. Al- 
though the publishers have given a very copi- 


ous index, and have been less liberal with their | 


print and more liberal with their margin ; yet 
the amount of matter here is very consider- 
ably under one-half of one of the preceding 
volumes, and comparing the large sections of 
events omitted with those detailed, it is pro- 
bable that if completed in accordance with 
the author’s design, the period would have oc- 
cupied at least an ordinary volume. ‘The per- 
Secution of his great favourite Somers, the death 
of the King of Spain, and the altered aspect 
of European politics, for instance, are subjects 
in which the historian would have especially 
delighted, and which would have given him 


abundant scope. From the remarkable absence | 


of foot-notes throughout the volume, it is not 
improbable that the whole was yet reserved for 
some final touches. In the last few pages we 
are admitted into the great painter's studio. 


The death of William is described in the sim- | 


plest, almost in bare language. It is the ori- 
ginal outline, to which almost every accessory 
is wanting. We thus gain some idea of the 
minute care with which the other volumes were 
elaborated and finished, and also of how much 
we are deprived in the scanty volume before 
us. The illness, death, and funeral of Queen 


Mary, in the fourth volume, show us the ~ | 
y; ; 1e con 


summate care and art which he would have 
lavished on these final memorials of his great 


* The History of England, from the Accession of James 7a 
By Lord Macaulay, Vol. ¥Y. (Longman and Co.) 





dut the wing is poised with | 


| hero. We should have had a masterly sum- 
mary of William’s achievements; we should 
| have had a profound and eloquent view of his 
character ; we should have hada noble perora- 
| tion to the whole five volumes, which are, in- 
| deed, in one point of view, an epic in honour 
of William. It must be remembered that 
nearly five years elapsed between the appear- 
ance of the third and fourth volumes and the 
great historian’s lamented decease. It cannot 
be doubted but the present reliquary pages are 
|a very disappointing result for five years, and 
do, in fact, very inadequately represent the 
amount of care and attention which Lord 
Macaulay devoted to his national theme. 

Two reasons might be given for this, and 
for each there is probably substantial ground. 
One is to be sought in the peculiarities of Lord 
Macaulay’s mental constitution. Lord Mac- 
aulay’s memory was remarkably retentive ; it 
was a memory that was itself a moral and an 
intellectual phenomenon. ‘This is most ap- 
| parent in his speeches. Some of those speeches 
| exhibit the very highest degree of literary 
| finish. They are not inferior to those perora- 
| tions which great orators have written out a 
| dozen times, and which had received multiplied 
| improvements. Yet Lord Macaulay told Sir 
| Bulwer Lytton that he never committed any 
|of his contemplated speeches to paper. He 
| considered that by so doing he should be injur- 





| ing the oratorical flow of his speech. His won- 
derful memory enabled him to retain every 
correction, and recollect accurately the ipsissima 
verba of the carefully meditated harangue. In 
fact, he wrote, re-wrote, revised and corrected 
his great speeches, all in his head. It is almost 
certain that Lord Macaulay had many sententix 
and lwnina, as the author of the Dialogue on 
| Oratory attributed to Tacitus calls them, which 
| from time to time in his great work would 
| have found their appropriate setting. More- 
over, a considerable portion of the history does, 
in fact, consist of written oratory. A consider- 
able portion of it might have been used with 
matchless effect if any debate had arisen in the 
| legislature on cognate constitutional questions. 
| Many pages of wonderful eloquence, of descrip- 
| tion, of pathos, of historical allusions, of sench 
| ing arguments, must have been composed and 
| never written. He was now approximating 
| to the reign of Queen Anne, and we might 
| have safely looked for a chapter on the English 
| literature of the era. His opinions on the 
| books and writers of that age were well known, 
| and had been set forth in the Essays. He was 
| now prepared with his most matured judg- 
| ments, and would have expressed them in the 
| most finished form. He would have written 
| them down from recollection, and without an 
| effort. Long ago, by a process of mental 
alchemy, they had been moulded into perfec- 
| tion. The daughters of wisdom would come 
| forth in full panoply from the brain of Jupiter. 
This goes some way, but it does not go far. 
| We are afraid that another and a more melan- 
| choly reason remains behind. For some time 
| Lord Macaulay must have been convinced that 
| the task he had undertaken was beyond his 
strength. It required the fresher power of a 
younger man; and though his mind was as 
fresh and brilliant as ever, his physical power 
was gradually becoming weaker. When he 
took his pen in hand he wrote with all his 
wonted vigour, but there is little doubt he took 
the pen in hand comparatively seldom. ‘The 
enforced relinquishment of his seat in Parlia- 
ment must have been a monitor of impending 
| decay. Years ago he had announced, with Thu- 
cydidean brevity, ‘‘I purpose to write the His- 
tory of England,” and to bring it down “‘with- 
, in the memory of men yet living.” And now 








that recorded purpose must-have seemed 2 
vanitas vanitatum, a memento mori. It may 
indeed be questioned, however early Lord Mac~- 
aulay had commenced his undertaking, whe- 
ther he could ever have completed it on the 
contemplated scale. He was engaged upon 
au historical painting, where each figure was 
drawn to the size of life. He was engaged 
upon a moving diorama, where nearly a mile 
of canvass was given to a mile of country. It 
took about a year of his life to reproduce a year 
of his History. So fast as he unravelled the 
threads of time, so fast was the web respun, 
He was overwhelmed by his own resources, 
and fell by his own weight. His work is a 
most signal instance of the limitation of all hu- 
man powers. Even the accomplishment of the 
reign of William, which the author himself 
would most earnestly have desiderated, is im- 
perfect. It shows, like some antique statue, 
where the loss of a limb mars, while it indicates 
the perfection of the whole. Englishmen can 
only contemplate with admiring despair a gi- 
gantic fragment of the literary Titan. 

We can scarcely hope that the present’vo- 
lume will be welcomed with the tumult of ac- 
claim and expectation which was the lot of its 
happier predecessors ; for by some subtle law, 
on which we will not now speculate, an inter- 
est attaches to the writings of the living au- 
thor which scarcely belongs to the dead classic. 
This would be the case even if the volume is 
complete, much more so in its present state of 
incompleteness. It is the tritest moral reflec- 
tion, how the world passes on and heeds little 
and less the great ones who have fallen from 
its ranks. The great charm of Macaulay was 
his style. The antithesis, allusion, playful ex- 
aggeration, hearty expression, which periodical 
writers have copied till they have become vul- 
garized, have all a natural though an evanes- 
cent charm upon his page. The popularity 
of style, especially when the style is in some 
measure made up of manneriam, though im- 
mense for a time, scarcely enjoys a lifetime ex- 
ceeding that of a generation. ‘There are not 
wanting reasons that induce us to think that the 
popularity of this style is already on the wane. 
In the last few volumes the attention grows 
weary of the mass of people introduced, with 
whom we have no interest beyond that adven- 
titiously imparted by the rare skill of the 
writer. Moreover, the literary taste is becom- 
ing less ambitious and less ornate. Rhetoric 
is being looked upon as a mere accomplish- 
ment. When Gibbon’s Decline and Fall came 
out, we learn that nothing could exceed ‘its 
popularity. The work was to be found on 
every drawing-room table. All the men dis- 
cussed it, and all the ladies raved about it. 
The book became ‘the rage.” Such language 
would describe very exactly the sensation pro- 
duced by the successive instalments of Macau- 
lay’s History. Gibbon’s grand and massive 
style still remains, but the subtle spirit of the 
hour that permeated it has fled. We should 
like to know how many really well-educated 
men are properly up in their Gibbon. It is 
one of those books which no gentleman’s library 
ought to be without, to use Charles Lanth’s 
happy description, and which no gentleman 
ever thinks of reading. The day will come 
when anly the curious and the learned will be 
diligent students of Macaulay's style, and try 
to discover the secret of the potent spell which 
he exercised over the minds of the men of ‘his 
own generation. In the present volume, while 
describing the Duke of Portland’s splendid em- 


bassy to Paris, Macaulay speaks of Rapin, Lord 
Woodstock’s tutor, ‘ whose history, a century 
ago, was to be found in every library.” Any 
comparison between the merits of the two his- 
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torians would be simply absurd. Yet the day 
may come when Macaulay may be even as Ra- 
pin, and the History of England as the Decline 
and Fall. 
~ We can almost imagine that there is an im- 
provement perceptible in the ethical tone of 
the present volume. The hero of the story is 
not altogether a hero, nor the villain so much 
of a villain. Some human imperfections are 
admitted in William; some monstrosities of 
guile are not alleged against Marlborough. 
old party leaven, though still virulent, is 
partially subdued. The writer still draws on the 
white gloves at an assize of Whigs, and he im- 
mediately takes down the black cap when a Tory 
comes up for judgment. Perhaps, however, 
such analogies are in fault, inasmuch as Mac- 
aulay’s forensic and biased mind never per- 
mitted his elevation to the judicial bench. One 
of the most remarkable passages of this volume, 
and which we should least have expected from 
the political a of the author, is his 
denunciation of the House of Commons. His 
language almost reminds us of that of Plato 
respecting the people,—that it is a wild beast 
whose humours must be studied, lest it tear 
us to pieces. The Parliaments well-nigh 
ruined the country. They are to be viewed 
with the greatest distrust. Mr. Hallam has 
also on several occasions discussed the grave 
apprehensions that may arise from our parlia- 
mentary government. But somehow, and this 
is strange enough, death seems the pervading 





burden of the volume, es after another of 
the great personages of the era disappears. 
Taking nt a ae, the King of Spain is 
gone, and James II. is gone, and William him- 
self is gone; the young Gloucester, heir to the 
English crown, is gone; and the Bavarian heir 
to the Spanish empire is gone, And almost the 
final lines have a somewhat ominous tone, when 
the great historian tells us how William “ felt 
his time was short, and grieved, with a grief 
such as noble spirits feel, tg think that he must 
leave his work only half finished.” 

‘The fourth volume concluded with the peace 
of Ryswick, with an animated account of the 
rejoicings at its celebration, and with a brilliant 
picture of the inauguration of a happier era. 
At this point the new volume takes up the 
story. Scarcely an hour is lost. ‘The narrative 
commences the very day after the rejoicings for 
the restoration of peace. The Parliament then 
met, and the effect of the altered state of 
things in reference to the military establish- 
ments was earliest discussed. A standing army 
was a name as hateful as Star Chamber or 
ship-money, and the fate of William’s army 
was decreed. The description of the pamphlet 
war which the pro disbandment of the 
forces occasioned is done in Macaulay's hap- 

iest and most characteristic style. He scarce- 
Fy dwells sufficiently on the king’s unconsti- 
tutional evasion of the parliamentary enact- 
ments, for which he had to pay a heavy penalty 
next session in sending back his regiments of 
Dutch guards and French refugees. ‘This was 
both a cruel and an unkind mortification to Wil- 
liam. Nevertheless, the parliament does not ap- 
pear to have been wanting in proof of a personal 
respect for the king, in spite of his ungracious 
manners and his. prevalent unpopularity. 
Seven hundred thousand pounds were assigned 
- to the king as a certain income. It was com- 
puted that he could, from this, devote fifty 
thousand to Mary of Modena, and support the 
expenses of the Duke of Gloucester’s education. 
But the Duke of Gloucester died, and the 
Stuarts did not comply with the necessary con- 
ditions. Moreover, Acts were passed affecting 
the law of high treason, with a view of protect- 


had afforded new facilities for treason. Macau- | 


sperity and power enjoyed by some communities 


lay says, in his own characteristic way, ‘ It was | Whose whole territory was far less than the hundredth 
no longer necessary for an agent of St. Germains | part of his dominions. 


to cross the sea in a fishing boat under the con- | 
stant dread of being intercepted by a cruiser. | 
It was no longer necessary for him to land on | 
a desolate beach, to lodge in a thatched hovel, 
to dress himself like a coster, or to travel up 
to town on foot. He came openly by the 
Calais packet, walked into the best inn at 
Dover, and ordere1 post-horses for London.” 
The Act allowed no English subject who had 
gone to France during the late war, to reside 
in this country without the king's license. 
This Act affected thousands, and one case es- 
pecially was attended by very remarkable cir- 
cumstances. It is an instance of Macaulay's 
rare skill in detecting and exhibiting the 
romance of history. Ife tells us the story 
of Clancarty ; how he was betrothed to Sun- 
derland’s daughter when bride and_bride- 
groom were mere children; how he had turned 
Roman Catholic, and, as a bold, bad soldier, 
served the cause of St. Germains ; how he re- 
turned at Ryswick, and, in disguise, sought 
Lord Sunderland’s door, saw his daughter 
clandestinely, and claimed her as his bride; 
how he was dragged to the ‘Tower from the 
arms of his wife, and how he was eventually 
allowed to retire to Altona with his Elizabeth. 
A little further on in the volume we have 
an episode of similar dramatic power, which 
would afford excellent materials for a novelist, 
in the account of Spencer Cowper's trial at 
Hertford for the murder of the pretty Qua- 
keress. °" We are told, in an effective manner, 
that the Tories had no scruples about ca- 
pital punishment in those days, and desired 
to shed the blood of a Tory member of Parlia- 
ment. 

| There is in this volume, as elsewhere in 
Macaulay's writings, a generous appreciation 
of the sufferings of: the Jacobites, which he 
always denies to James himself. He has 
beautifully expressed his feelings respecting 
them in an Epithet on a Jacobite, lines written 
in 1845, when he must have been engaged 
upon the earlier volumes of his history :— 


“To my true king I offered, free from stain, 
Courage and faith; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth away, 
And one dear hope that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees ; 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from the dream to weep 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 
Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spoke like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here.” 








“It might have been expected that France would 
have been the first object of his curiosity. For the 
grace and dignity of the French King, the splendour 
of the French court, the discipline of the French 
armies, and the genius and learning of the French 
writers, were then renowned all over the world. 
But the Czar’s mind had early taken a strange ply 
which it retained to the last. His empire was of all 
empires the least capable of being made a great 
naval power. The Swedish provinces lay between 
his states and the Baltic. The Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles lay between his states and the Mediter- 
ranean. He had access to the ocean only in a lati- 
tude in which navigation is, during a great part of 
every year, perilous and difficult. On the ocean he 
had only a single port, Archangel ; and the whole 
shipping of Archangel was foreign. There did not 
exist a Russian vessel larger than a fishing-boat. 
Yet, from some cause which cannot now be traced, 
he had a taste for maritime pursuits which amounted 
to a passion, indeed almost to a monomania. His 
imagination was full of sails, yard-arms, and rud- 
ders. That large mind, equal to the highest duties 
of the general and the statesman, contracted itself 
to the most minute details of naval architecture and 
naval discipline. The chief umbition of the great 
conqueror and legislator was to be a good boatswain 
and a good ship’s carpenter. Holland and England 
therefore had for him an attraction which was want- 
ing to the galleries and terraces of Versailles. He 
repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging in the dock- 
yard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down his 
name on the list of workmen, wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet, fixed the 
pumps, and twisted the ropes. Ambassadors who 
came to pay their respects to him were forced, much 
against their will, to clamber up the rigging of a 
man-of-war, and found him enthroned on the cross- 


S. 

“ Such was ihe prince whom the populace of Lon- 
don now crowded to behold. His stately form, his 
intellectual forehead, his piercing black eyes, his 
Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious smile, his frown 
black with all the stormy rage and hate of a bar- 
barian tyrant, and above all, a strange nervous con- 
vulsion which sometimes transformed his counte- 
nance, during a few moments, into an object on 
which it was impossible to look without terror, the 
immense quantities of meat which he devoured, the 
pints of brandy which he swallowed, and which, it 
was said, he had carefully distilled with his own 
hands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair, were, during 
some weeks, popular topics of conversation. He 
meanwhile shunned the public gaze with a haughty 
shyness which inflamed curiosity. He went to a 
play; but, as soon as he perceived that pit, boxes, 
and galleries were staring, not at the stage, but at 
him, he retired to a back bench where he was screened 
from observation by his attendants. He was desir- 
ous to see a sitting of the House of Lords; but, as 
he was determined not to be seen, he was forced to 
climb up to the leads, and to peep through a small 
window. He heard with great interest the royal 








Our readers will thank us for allowing the 








_ historian to tell some of his own-story. 
ext week we propose to consider the volume 
as a whole, and in relation to its predecessors. 


THE VISIT OF PETER THE GREAT. 


“Our ancestors therefore were not a little surprised 
to learn that a young barbarian, who had, at seven- 
teen years of age, become the autocrat of the im- 
mense region stretching from the confines of Sweden 
to those of China, and whose education had been 
inferior to that of an English farmer or shopman, 
had planned gigantic improvements, had learned 
enough of some languages of Western Europe to 
enable him to communicate with civilized men, had 
begun to surround himself with able adventurers 
from various of the world, had sent many of 
his young subjects to study languages, arts and 
sciences in foreign cities, and finally had determined 
to travel as a private man, and to discover, by per- 








ing the personal safety of the king. The Peace 





sonal observation, the secret of the immense pro- 








assent given to a bill for raising fifteen hundred 
thousand ponnds by land tax, and learned with 
amazement that this sum, though larger by one half 





than the whole revenue which he could wring from 
the population of the immense empire of which he 
was absolute master, was but a small part of what 
the Commons of England voluntarily granted every 
year to their constitutional King. 
“ William judiciously humoured the whims of his 
' illustrious guest, and stole to Norfolk Street so 
| quietly that nobody in the neighbourhood recognized 
| his Majesty in the thin — who got cut of 
‘the modest-looking coach at the Czar’s lodgings. 
The Czar returned the visit with the same precau- 
| tions, and was admitted into Kensington House by 
a back door. It was afterwards known that he took 
no notice of the fine pictures with which the palace 
| was adorned. But over the chimney of the royal 
| sitting-room was a plate which, by an ingenious 
machinery, indicated the direction of the wind ; and 
| with this plate he was in raptures. 
| “Hesoon became weary of his residence. He found 
, that he was too far from the objects of his curiosity, 
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and too near to the crowds to which he was himself 
an object of curiosity. He accordingly removed to 
Deptford, and was there lodged in the house of John 
Evelyn, a house which had long been a favourite 
resort of men of letters, men of taste, and men of 
science. Here Peter gave himself up to his favourite 
pursuits. He navigated a yacht every day up and 
down the river. His apartment was crowded with 
models of three-deckers and two-deckers, frigates, 
sloops, and fireships. The only Englishman of rank 
in whose society he seemed to take much pleasure 
was the eccentric Caermarthen, whose passion for 
the sea bore some resemblance to his own, and who 
was very competent to give an opinion about every 
part of a ship, from the stem to the stern. Caer- 
marthen, indeed, became so great a favourite that he 
prevailed on the Czar to consent to the admission of 
a limited quantity of tobaccointo Russia. There was 
reason to apprehend that the Russian clergy would 
cry out against any relaxation of the ancient rule, 
and would strenuously maintain that the practice of 
smoking was condemned by that text which declares 
that man is defiled, not by those things which enter 
in at the mouth, but by those which proceed out of 
it. This apprehension was expressed by a deputa- 
tion of merchants who were admitted to an audience 
of the Czar: but they were reassured by the air 
with which he told them that he knew how to keep 
priests in order.” 


PRIOR. 


“Prior was Secretary of Legation. His quick parts, 
his industry, his politeness, and his perfect knowledge 
of the French language, marked him out as eminently 
fitted for diplomatic employment. He had, however, 
found much difficulty in overcoming an odd preju- 
dice which his chief had conceived against him. 
Portland, with good natural abilities and great ex- 
pertness in business, was no scholar. He had pro- 
bably never read an English book; but he hada 
general notion, unhappily but too well founded, that 
the wits and poets who congregated at Will’s were 
a most profane and licentious set; and, being him- 
self a man of orthodox opinions and regular life, he 
was not disposed to give his confidence to one whom 
he supposed to be aribald scoffer. Prior, with much 
address, and perhaps with the help of a little hypo- 
crisy, completely removed this unfavourable impres- 
sion. He talked on serious subjects seriously, quoted 
the New Testament appositely, vindicated Hammond 
from the charge of popery, and, by way of a decisive 
blow, gave the definition of a true Church from the 
nineteenth Article. Portland stared at him. ‘Iam 
glad, Mr. Prior, to find you so good a Christian. I 
was afraid that you were an atheist.’ ‘ An atheist, 
my good lord!’ cried Prior. ‘ What could lead your 
lordship to entertain such a suspicion?’ ‘ Why,’ 
said Portland, ‘I knew that you were a poet ; and I 
took it for granted that you did not believe in God.’ 
‘ My lord,’ said the wit, ‘ you do us poets the greatest 
injustice. Of all people we are the farthest from 
atheism. For the atheists do not even worship the 
true God, whom the rest of mankind acknowledge ; 
and we are always invoking and hymning false gods 
whom everybody else has renounced.’ This jest will 
be perfectly intelligible to all who remember the 
eternally recurring allusions to Venus and Minerva, 
Mars, Cupid, and Apollo, which were meant to be 
the ornaments, and are the blemishes, of Prior's 
compositions. But Portland was much puzzled. 
However, hedeclared himself satisfied ; and the young 
diplomatist withdrew, laughing to think with how 
little learning a man might shine in courts, lead 
armies, negotiate treaties, obtain a coronet and a 
garter, and leave a fortune of half a million.” 


THE DARIEN SCHEME, 


“Scotland was, indeed, not blessed with a mild 
climate or a fertile soil. But the richest spots that 
had ever existed on the face of the earth had been 
spots quite as little favoured by nature. It was on 
a bare rock, surrounded by deep sea, that the streets 
of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height. On that 
sterile crag were woven the robes of Persian satraps 
and Sicilian tyrants: there were fashioned silver 
bowls and chargers for the banquets of kings: and 
there Pomeranian amber was set in Lydian gold to 
adorn the necks of queens. In the warehouses were 





collected the fine linen of Egypt and the odorous 
ms of Arabia ; the ivory of India, and the tin of 
ritain. In the port lay fleets of great ships which 
had weathered the storms of the Euxine and the 
Atlantic. Powerful and wealthy colonies in distant 
parts of the world looked up with filial reverence to 
the little island; and despots, who trampled on the 
laws and outraged the ‘Teolings of all the nations 
between the Hydaspes and the Augean, condescended 
to court the population of that busy hive. At a 
later period, on a dreary bank formed by the soil 
which the Alpine streams swept down to the Ad- 
riatic, rose the palaces of Venice. Within a space 
which would not have been thought large enough 
for one of the parks of a rude northern baron were 
collected riches far exceeding those of a northern 
kingdom. In almost every one of the private dwell- 
ings which fringed the Great Canal were to be seen 
plate, mirrors, jewellery, tapestry, paintings, carving, 
such as might move the envy of the master of Holy- 
rood. In the arsenal were munitions of war sufficient 
to maintain a contest against the whole power of the 
Ottoman Empire. And, before the grandeur of 
Venice had declined, another commonwealth, still 
less favoured, if possible, by nature, had rapidly 
risen to a power and opulence which the whole 
civilized world contemplated with envy and admira- 
tion. On a desolate marsh overhung by fogs and 
exhaling diseases, a marsh where there was neither 


| wood nor stone, neither firm earth nor drinkable 


water, a marsh from which the ocean on one side 
and the Rhine on the other were with difficulty kept 
out by art, was to be found the most prosperous 
community in Europe. The wealth which was col- 
lected within five miles of the Stadthouse of Amster- 
dam would purchase the fee-simple of Scotland. 
And why should this be? Was there a1w reason to 
believe that nature had bestowed on the Phoenician, 
on the Venetian, or on the Hollander, a larger mea- 
sure of activity, of ingenuity, of forethought, of self- 
command, than on the citizen of Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow? The truth was that, in all those qualities 


which conduce to success in life, and especially in, 


commercial life, the Scot had never been s ; 
perhaps he had never been equalled. All that was 
necessary was that his energy should take a proper 
direction ; and a proper direction Paterson undertook 
to give.” 

FALL OF MONTAGUE, 


“ The history of our polity at this time is closely 
connected with the history of one man. Hitherto 
Montague’s career had been more splendidly and 
uninterruptedly successful than that of any member 
of the House of Commons, since the House of Com- 
mons had begun to exist. And now fortune had 
turned. By the Tories he had long been hated as a 
Whig: and the rapidity of his rise, the brilliancy of 
his tame, and the unvarying good luck which seemed 
to attend him, had made many Whigs his enemies, 
He was absurdly compared to the upstart favourites 
of a former age, Carr and Villiers, men whom he 
resembled in nothing but in the speed with which 
he had mounted from a humble to a lofty position. 
They had, without rendering any service to the State, 
without showing any capacity for the conduct of 
great affairs, been elevated to the highest dignities, 
in spite of the murmurs of the whole nation, by the 
mere partiality of the Sovereign. Montague owed 
everything to his own merit and to the public opinion 
of his merit. With his master he appears to have 
had very little intercourse, and none that was not 
official. He was in truth a living monument of 
what the Revolution had done for the country. The 
Revolution had found him a young student in a cell 
by the Cam, poring on the diagrams which illus- 
trated the newly-discovered laws of centripetal and 
centrifugal force, writing little copies of verses, and 
indulging visions of parsonages with rich glebes, and 
of closes in old cathedral towns; had developed in 
him new talents; had held out te him the hope of 
prizes of a very different sort from a rectory or a 
prebend. His eloquence had gained for him the ear 
of the legislature. His skill in fiscal and commercial 
affairs had won for him the confidence of the city. 
During four years he had been the undisputed leader 
of the majority of the House of Commons; and 
every one of those years he had made memorable by 
great parliamentary victories, and by great public 
t@rvices. It should seem that his success ought to 
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have been gratifying to the nation, and ially to 
that assembly of which he was the chict Sonam ccuimede, 
of which indeed he might be called the creature. 
The representatives of the people ought to have 
been well pleased to find that their approbation 
could, in the new order of things, do for the man 
whom they delighted to honour all that the mighti- 
est of the Tudors could do for Leicester, or.the most 
arbitrary of the Stuarts for Strafford. But, strange 
to say, the Commons soon began to regard with an 
evil eye that greatness which was their own work. 
The fault indeed was partly Montague’s. With’all 
his ability, he had not the wisdom to avert, by 
suavity and moderation, that curse, the inseparable 
concomitant of prosperity and glory, which the an- 
cients personified under the name of Nemesis. His 
head, strong for all the purposes of debate and arith- 
metical calculation, was weak against the intoxicat- 
ing influence of success and fame. He became proud 
even to insolence. Old companions, who, a very 
few years before, had punned and rhymed with him 
in garrets, had dined with him at cheap ordinaries, 
had sate with him in the pit, and had lent him some 
silver to pay his seamstress’s bill, hardly knew their 
friend Charles in the great man who could not for- 

t for one moment that he was First Lord of the 

reasury, that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he had been a Regent of the kingdom, that he. 
had founded the Bank of England and the new East 
Incia Company, that he had restored the currency, 
that he had invented the Exchequer Bills, that he 
had planned the General Mortgage, and that he had 
been pronounced, by a solemn vote of the Commons, 
to have deserved all the favours which he had re- 
ceived from the Crown. It was said that admiration 
of himself and contempt of others were indicated b 
all his gestures and'written in all the lines of his 
face. The very way in which the little jackanapes,: 
as the hostile pamphleteers loved to call him, strutted 
through the lobby, making the most of his small 
figure, rising on his toe, and perking up his.chin,, 
made him enemies. Rash and arrogant sayings were; 
imputed to him, and perhaps invented for him. He 
was accused of ing that there was nothing that 
he could not carry through the House of Commons, 
that he conid turn the thajority round his finger. A 
crowd of libellers assailéa him with = more than’ 
pelitical hatred. Boundless rapacity and corruption 
were laid to his charge. He was represented as 
selling all the places in the revenue department: for: 
three years’ purchase. The opprobrious nickname 
of Filcher was fastened on him. His luxury, it was 
said, was not less inordinate than his avarice. There 
was indeed an attempt made at this time to raise 
against the leading Whig politicians and their allies, 
the great moneyed men of the City, a cry much re- 
sembling the cry which, seventy or eighty years later, 
was raised against the English nabobs. Great wealth, 
suddenly acquired, is not often enjoyed with modera- 
tion, dignity, and good taste, It is therefore not 
impossible that there may have been some small 


foundation for the extravagant stories with which ~ 


malcontent pamphleteers amused the leisure of mal- 
content squires, In such stories Montague played a 
conspicuous part. He contrived, it was said, to be 
as rich as Croesus and as riotous as Mark ae 
His stud and his cellar were beyond ‘all price. 


very lacqueys turned up their noses at claret. He 


and his confederates were described as Rama | the 
immense sums of which they had pl the 
public in banquets of four courses, such as Lucullus 
might have eaten in the Hall of Apollo. A supper 
for twelve Whigs, enriched by jobs, grants, bribes, 
lucky purchases, and lucky sales of stock, was cheap 
at eighty pounds. At the end of every course all 
the fine linen on the table was changed. Those who 
saw the pyramids of choice wild fowl imagined that 
the entertainment had been prepared for fifty epi- 
cures at the least. Only six birds’ nests from the 
Nicobar islands were to be had in London: and’ all 
the six, bought at an enormous price; were smoking 
in soup on the board. hes 
alike of probability and of evidence. But Grub Street 
could devise no fable injurious to- Montague which: 


was not certain to find credence in more than half . 


the manor-houses and vicarages of England,” 


cdimian 
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MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS.* 


’ Tuts is a most pleasant book of semi-anti- 


quarian exploration, by a traveller whose mind 
is of’a healthy, close-fibred, logical texture, and 
who is gifted with eyes.of no mean power of 
observation. He saw a good deal new, and 


when he saw what had been seen before he de- 
scribes it in a new light and draws it with new 
colour. He is a pleasant travelling companion 
to the reader, because he never seems to have 
been fretful or petulant undersmall annoyances; 
he finds.amusement even in the large toads 
that spit at him from one corner of his room, 
and the scorpion that threatens to fall from the 
ceiling on his bed; he is, in fact, always sen- 
sible, good-natured, thoughtful, and ready for 
emergencies, though affecting no knight-errant 
chivalry or preternatural indifference to dan- 
er. 

Four months of 1856—spent for the most 
art on horseback—furnished the author and 
is friend, Mr. Christy, with materials for this 

pleasant and most readable book. Excellent let- 
ters of introduction also gave the writer many 
opportunities of studying Mexican people and 
things accurately, and a momentary lull of 
civil turmoil enabled him to visit many re- 
markable places and ruins not generally exa- 
mined by English travellers. 

The result of these advantages, aided by the 
natural energy of the writer, is that he fur- 
nishes persons interested in the Aztecs with 
new information on the following points :— 

Fuller evidences than before of an immense 
ancient population. 

More ample notices and drawings of obsi- 
dian knives and weapons than have been before 
given. 

A new exposition of the Mexican numerals. 

Proofs of the more than, probable sophistica- 
tion of the document in the library at Paris 
relative to Mexican eclipses. 

Other objects of Aztec art not before de- 
scribed. 

Proofs of the connection of pure Mexican art 
with that of Central America. 

Description of a singular native bridge at 
Tezcuco, in making which the Mexicans seem 
to ey all but discovered the principle of the 
arch. 

Now to interweave these new and useful 
facts in a pleasant and not verbose book is no 
bad booty to bring home, after only four months’ 
seeing and thinking. 

The two travellers started from Havannah 
in the spring of 1856. Mr. Christy had been 
visiting sugar and coffee plantations; botanizing 
in tropical jungles, where, perhaps, as you are 
collecting flowers, a snake will sometimes col- 
lect you; cruising in an open boat among the 
coral reefs, hunting turtle and manatis ; glean- 
ing facts from all sorts of persons, from Laza- 
rist missionaries down to assassins and retired 
slave-dealers. Mr. Tylor himself was fresh from 
a year in the United States, and had just 
broken loose from the live oak forests and 
8 plantations of Louisiana. 

The Mexican land is a land of contrast and 
of Caravaggio tints. The home tourist might 
dislike the dreadful roads, the perpetual fear of 
robbers, the dissolute priests, the lazy Indians, 
the dirt, the filth. e luxurious man would 
kick at perpetual leathery tortillas, or Indian- 
corn cake, and draughts of pulgue, or fetid aloe 
juice. Food always burning with capsicums 
and chilies is not desirable in a country where 





* Anahuac; or, Merico and the Mexicans, Ancient and 
Modern. By Edward B, Tylor.. (London: Longmans.) 








the very air itself is fluid fire. 'To sleep in inns 
where fleas tapestry the wall, where tarantulas 
large as hen’s-eggs are not uncommon, and 
where scorpions drop clawiag on your pillow, 
seems but a poor exchange for our English 
inns, with the blanched and layendered sheets, 
But the hardy race of Iapetus will seek for 
novelty, and so it takes it, though peppered 
and dirty, with a relish ; and after all, to the 
true rolling-stoneman—the born rambler—such 
vexations are all experiences, and in the dis- 
tance of memory they become even amusements 
and pleasures. Yet to the fascinations of 
| Mexico Mr. Tylor is by no means insen- 
‘sible. With clear, firm touch he shows us 
| the great hedges of cacti, and the gardens 
‘alive with humming-birds, that live like bees 
| by sucking the flowers, whose colours they 
i rival. (It is hard to say which is most beau- 
\tiful, the stationary or the flying flower.) 
In the same plot, too, the passion-flower pro- 
duces its beautiful fruit, and all the European 
trees flourish. 

Of Mexican city life, our author gives but a 
sorry impression. Robberies take place in the 
streets at noon-day ; and the odious reign of 
Santa Anna is remembered with regret merely 
because — although a monstrous rascal — he 
preyed on the smaller vermin, and garotted 
the smaller robbers by hundreds. Some years 
ago the Mexican ladies adopted a foolish 
fashion of wearing enormous and valuable 
tortoise-shell combs in their hair; but they 
had to abandon the practice, because a band 
of robbers arose who, mounted on horseback, 
used to ride about the lonelier streets and pull 
out the combs of the ladies as they passed. 
This reminds us of the wig-robbers of old Lon- 
don, who used to carry about boys in covered 
baskets on their heads, who were trained to 
snatch off gentlemen’s wigs, and then fall back 
under covert. While Mr. Tylor was in Mexico 
a man was beaten and robbed in open day, 
in the chief square of the city: there were 
soldiers actually looking on, but they would 
not cross into the heat, or risk a stab in 
capturing the offender. If the city is un- 
safe, one can fancy what the country is. ‘The 
frequent revolutions fill the country with de- 
serters, who live by theft and murder. As 
Mexican soldiers are generally pressed men, 
and as their pay is very irregular, one cannot 
wonder at the desertions, especially as the 
Mexican army of 12,000 men boasts sixty- 
nine generals, and one officer to every six men. 
The priests are idle, atheistic, and debauched. 
They sometimes even swell their. income by a 
little robbery. Some families will not let a 
priest enter the house. The annual income of 
the Church is about two-thirds of the income 
of the State. To show what monastic discipline 
is, Mr. ‘Tylor tells a good story :— 





“An English acquaintance of mine was coming 
down the Calle San Francisco late one night, and 
saw a man who had been stabbed in the street close 
to the convent-gate. People sent into the convent 
to fetch a confessor for the dying man, but none 
was to be had. There was only one monk -in the 
place, and he was bed-ridden. The rest were en- 
joying themselves in the city, or fast asleep at their 
lodgings in the bosom of their families. 

“In condemning the Mexican clergy, some ex- 
ception must be made. There are many of the 
country curas who lead most exemplary lives, and 
do much good. So do the priests of the order of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and the Sisters of Charity with 
whom they are associated; but then, few of these, 
either priests or sisters, are Mexicans.” 


Yet, in spite of this mosquito-swarm of 
idle, vicious celibates, draining the life-blood 
of the country, the Indian still, from old asso- 
ciations, yenerates the priest, and falls on his 








knees when in the country road he meets th 
long black cloak. nm sel 

We do not remember to have seen beforo a 
description of the bath that horses in Mexican 
cities are usually sent to once a week :— 


_ “We went once to see the process while we were 
in the capital, and were very much amused. The 
horses had been to the place before, and turned in 
of their own accord through a gateway in a shabby 
back street ; and when they got into the courtyard, 
began to dance about in such a frantic manner that 
the mozos could hardly hold them in while their 
saddles and bridles were being taken off. Then 
they put their heads down, and bolted into a large 
shed, with a sort of floor of dust several inches deep, 
in which six or eight other horses were rushing 
about, kicking, prancing, plunging. and literally 
Screaming with delight. I will not positively assert 
that I saw an old white horse stand upon his head 
in a corner, and kick with all his four legs at once, 
but he certainly did something very much like it. 
Presently the old mozo walked into the shed, with 
his lazo over his arm, and carelessly flung the noose 
across. Of course it fell over the right horse’s neck, 
when the animal was quiet in a moment, and 
walked out after the old man in quite a subdued 
frame of mind. One horse came out after another 
in the same way, took his swim obediently across a 
great tank of water, was rubbed down, and went off 
home in high spirits.” 


On Mexican horse-flesh and Mexican riding 
our author, if not new, is very accurate in his 
descriptions. The Mexicans teach their horses 
not to trot, but to go in a shuffling run called 
the paseo. They also, at the risk of spoiling 
their steeds’ fore-feet, teach them to stop sud- 
denly in the midst of the swiftest gallop. On 
even rough roads a Mexican courier will ride 
one hundred and fifty miles in thirty-five 
hours ; changing horses every fifteen miles, and 
dozing for refreshment at certain intervals, 
while a guide leads the way. 

The Mexican horseman, mounted on his 
enormous embossed Moorish saddle, carries his 
serape or blanket, and the inevitable lasso. 
His dress is scarcely so gorgeous, our traveller 
says, as it used to be; though he still wears 
silver and gold serpents for hat-bands, and 
has a bushel of gold buttons sewn down his 
wide-bottomed leather trowsers, and although 
enormous ornamented stirrups, spatterdashes, 
and bits still delight him as heretofore. 

On the subject of Mexican antiquities, Mr. 
Tylor is very interesting. He tells us that 
Europe borrowed two useful things from the 
Aztecs—botanic gardens and hot-water plates. 
From them we got our medicinal jalap; from 
them, too, we enriched our language with 
several words, and our commerce with seve- 
ral commodities ; to wit: — Copal, tomato, 
chili, cocoa, and chocolate ; (maize and to- 
bacco are Haytian names for Haytian things). 
The Indians retain few of their Aztec cus- 
toms; yet their pottery is still unglazed, as 
before the conquest; and they retain their 
old love of flowers, garlanding themselves 
and everything they sell or use. It is said 
they still sometimes use obsidian implements, 
and that cocoa-beans are here and there em- 
pos as current coin. There is even said to 

e an Indian village, near Mirador, where a 
magic drum is kept, that is beaten on holi- 
days and festivals. 

The different theories of the origin of Aztec 
civilization the writer sums up very fairly, 
inclining rather to leave it still an open ques- 
tion. He says, truly :-— 


“When we find the Aztecs burning incense be- 
fore their gods, kings, and great men, and pro- 
pitiating their deities with human sacrifices, we can 
conclude nothing from this. But we find them 
baptizing their children, anointing their kings, an 
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sprinkling them with holy water, punishing the 
crime of adultery by stoning the criminals to death, 
and practising several other Old World usages of 
which I have already spoken. We must give some 
weight to these coincidences. 

“Of some of the supposed Aztec Bible-traditions 
I have already spoken in no very high terms. There 
is another tradition, however, resting upon unim- 
peachable evidence, which relates the occurrence of 
a series of destructions and regenerations of the 
world, and recalls in the most striking manner the 
Indian cosmogony ; and, when added to the argu- 
ment from the similarity of the systems of astrono- 
mical notation of Mexico and Asia, goes far towards 
proving a more or less remote connection between 
the inhabitants of the two continents.” 


It is difficult to understand how a people 
derived from Europe could have retained so 
much art,-and yet lost so much civilization. 
The Mexicans were refined, yet they encour- 
aged impure rites, human sacrifices. 

They used bronze, yet never applied it to 
knives or spear-heads; they polished and 
shaped obsidian, yet never put handles to their 
stone-hammers ; they had no beasts of burden, 
and never domesticated animals, yet they were 
great?astronomers, and understood the causes of 
eclipses; they had oil, yet they never used it 
for burning, employing pine-wood ; they were 
a commercial people, yet had no knowledge of 
the art of weighing. 

Unfortunately, few records of the Mexican 
picture-writing is preserved. Archbishop Zu- 
marraga, ruthless as the Mohammedan zealot 
who lit the baths of Alexandria with the books 
from thegreat Library, destroyed nearly all. The 
calendars of solid gold as hig as wheels, the 
cups and collars, the golden figures of birds, 
that made the mouth of Cortes to water, and 
which bragging Cellini thought so artful, have 
all gone to the pot—the refiner’s vat—ages ago. 
Yet local Museums still contain a great arra 
of stone idols, curiously worked trinkets in obsi- 
dian, astronomical calendars, stone knives and 


masks, earthenware rattles, and terra-cotta to- | 


bacco pipes. 

Next to the Mexican museum, which is care- 
lessly kept, and from which much has been 
stolen, ranks Mr. Uhde's, at Heidelberg, 
which is finer in all but the picture-writings. 
Mr. Christy's is richest in small sculptured 
figures; it contains, too, among other gems, 
® squatting female figure in hard brown lava, 
brenze bells and packing-needles, a wooden 
mask, and a human skull overlaid with mosaic; 
but perhaps the Koh-i-noor is a small chalce- 
dony knife with a little lizardy figure, wearing 
an eagle’s head-mask for handle. This is beau- 
tifully finished, and has been inlaid with mo- 
saic-work of malachite, bone, shell, and tur- 
quoise. This work is the result of the fut ar- 
row-head makercoming across a better material. 
Of the lava-stone, or volcanic glass, the Aztecs 
manufactured also mirrors, rings, cups, and 
battle-axes, 

Mr. Tylor visited the old obsidian mines, 
which show the volcanic origin of the material. 


The great porphyritic hills around were dark- | 
ened with pine forests, here and there marked | 
with a bare roadway, where a hurricane had | 


torn through, felling all before it. ‘The mines 
were mere wells ; though all around lay hun- 
dreds of tons of shivered obsidian ; for whole 
districts, too, the plains were sometimes covered 
with fragments of crushed-obsidian knives and 
arrows, mixed with pottery, and here and there 
an idol. 

The greatest misfortune to a nation is to be 
able to get its food too easily, to pitch too 
low its standard of domestic comfort. The 
philanthropist hates to see the Irishman happy 
with his boiled potato, or the Neapolitan 
laughing over his water-melon. Did they both 





wish for more of luxury and comfort, they would 
grow industrious, and loathe the bath of idle 
sunshine and the mud-cabin. This is Mr. 
Tylor’s inventory of an Indian’s furniture :— 


“The metate for grinding or rubbing down the 
maize to be patted out into tortillas; a few calabashes 
for bottles, and pieces of caiabashes for bowls and 
cups, prettily ornamented and painted, and hanging 
on pegs round the walls; a few palm-leaf mats 
(petates) to sleep upon; some pots of thin unglazed 
earthenware for the cooking, which is done over a 
wood-fire in the middle of the floor. A chimney is 
not necessary in houses which are like the Irishman’s 
coat, consisting principally of holes. A wooden 
box, somewhere, contains such of the clothes of the 
family as are not in wear. There is really hardly 
ranch | I can think of to add to this catalogue, 
except the agricultural implements, which consist 
of a wooden spade, a hoe, some sharp stakes tomake 
the drills with, and the machete—which is an iron 
bill-hook, and serves for pruning, wood-cutting, and 
now and then for less peaceful purposes. Some- 
times one sees women weaving cotton-cloth, or 
manta, as it is called, in a loom of the simplest pos- 
sible construction ; or sitting at their doors in groups, 
spinning cotton-thread with the malacates, and 
apparently finding as much material for gossip here 
as elsewhere.” 


In the vile prison of Mexico, which is ma- 
naged on the old revengeful principle of legis- 
lation, Mr. Tylor, always observant and 
thoughtful, remarks that there seemed no spe- 
cial type of face peculiar to the Mexican thief. 
“Tf,” he says, “* they 


“Had been all Indians, we might have been easily 
deceived. Nothing can be more true than Hum- 
boldt’s observation that the Indian face differs so 
| much from ours that it is only after years of ex- 

perience that a European can learn to distinguish 
| the varieties of feature by which character can be 
| judged of. He mistakes peculiarities which belong 
| to the race in general for personal characteristics ; 
| and the thickness of the skin serves still more to 
| mask the expression of their faces. But the greater 
| part of these men were Mexicans of mixed Indian 





| and Spanish blood, and their faces are pretty much 

| European.” 

| The explanation of this is, that the prisoners 
were merely average specimens of the poorer 

| population of the table-lands of Mexico ; they 

| were merely men more tempted or more un- 

| lucky than others. 

As, we suppose, among all people exposed to 
| great vicissitudes, the Mexican is addicted to 
| both mining and gambling (almost synonymous 
| terms, some people think). The consequence 
| is, that although one often sees on one monte- 

table three or four thousand gold ounces, gold 
| is scarce in the country, for it is nearly all in 

the slippery hands of gamblers. Cock-fighting, 
| too, is another means of gambling. On Sunday 
| the country people pour into the villages to 
| hear mass, to market, and to see the cock-fight. 

The chief shopkeeper of the place feeds and 
| keeps the fighting-cocks. 

The miners are by nature gamblers, and 
| generally lose at monte all they win in the mine. 
‘To-day they will come into town with hand- 
kerchiefs full of dollars ; they will at once buy 
silver-buttoned clothes and gay blankets, horses 
and silver-mounted saddles; they dine, get 
drunk on pulque, swagger, smoke cigarettes, 
and then take to cards. Next day they are 
seen haggard, ragged, and hungry, begging 
their way back to their mines. 

On the decrease of the Indian race Mr. Tylor 
has much to say. ‘The children eat too much, 
and taking. too little exercise get scrofulous. 
The grown-up people marry in-and-in, and so 
disease becomes hereditary ; a single fever hav- 
ing been known to mow down twenty thou- 
sand of the fragile people before the hydra 
could be quelled. 








_Of such a fabric is the work we have re- 
viewed,-—desultory, because various things have 
to be treated of ; not entirely original, be- 
cause Cortes came to Mexico some time before 
Mr. Tylor ; but still an honest, pleasant, useful 
book. The coloured lithograph illustrations 
are feeble and woolly, but the little wood-cut 
vignettes scattered through the work are most 
delicately executed and of the most microscopic 
finish, possessing great merit as little jewels of 
art. 





ELSIE VENNER.* 


We all know how the great Harvey, in his 
school-boy days, would work himself into such 
a state of excitement over his Virgil, that he 
would at last fling the volume across the room, 
exclaiming that there was a devil in the book. 
We are not sure that many people may not be 
inclined to do the same thing with Elsie Ven- 
ner. It excites, it fascinates, it chains down 
the attention, and all with a certain weird 
power like that described in its heroine. It is 
the sort of story that people will feel con- 
strained to finish at a sitting, and yet will talk 
about afterwards as “‘a queer book.” It con- 
tains some very original, rather audacious 
theories. Some excellent persons may be in- 
clined to suspect that parts of it are not very 
edifying reading, but even they will have to 
admit that they have here some uncommonly 
powerful writing. 

Elsie Venner originally made its appearance 
in The Atlantic Monthly, an American journal. 
Its author, Mr. Holmes, is already familiar to 
us, not only from his Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, but from several short, spirited, and 
clever lyrics. Publication in numbers is always 
a little damaging to the art of a narrative, and 
we trace some of its effects in Elsie Venner. 
There are early chapters which are quite super- 
fluous. In the strict sense of the word, there 
is very little plot at all. So much the more 
singular is the author's power of interesting us. 
But we shall be told, Thackeray interests us 
in his stories, and he has no more notion of 
constructing a plot than he has of building 
a pyramid. Yes, but then Thackeray succeeds 
by sketching society, with which we are all 
familiar. The Newcomes is little more than a 
series of social pictures, as loosely tacked to- 
gether as so many papers in the Spectator ; but 
then we have known just such people, and 
mingled in just such scenes. Now, with Mr. 
Holmes the case is as different as possible. He 
brings before us a lot of characters and man- 
ners the like of which we have never seen. 
What is there in this country at all answering 
to the traditional Puritanism of New England 
—to its polemical deacons and Apollinean In- 
stitutes—to its shop-keeping colonels and in- 
dependent helps? Yet all these, and many 
another strange figure, come before us in Elsie 
Venner ; and we feel them to be life-like, just 
as we can often perceive that a photograph is 
a good likeness, though we may never have 
seen the original. 

We have said there is no plot. One great 
central figure—the heroine—is, in fact, de- 
scribed and analyzed minutely throughout the 
whole. She is—a leading point which a little 
reminds one of Transformation —a snake- 
woman. Ifer mother, shortly before her birth, 
was bitten by a rattlesnake, and the ophidian 
character is thus communicated to the child 
from her earliest infancy. The strange fasci- 
nation of her eyes—the slight sibilant lisp—her 
sympathy with serpents—her power over them 





* Zisie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
ete. ete. (Cambridge: Macmillan. 1861.) 
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—the birth-mark round her neck so carefully 
concealed beneath the torque of gold—her 
striking when a child, “not with her hands,” 
as old Sophy, the nurse, describes it—the en- 
venomed bite she fixes on her playmate’s arm 
—are all among the indications of this en- 
grafted nature. We take a specimen, almost at 
random, of the close Waking-ot of this 
fancy :— 


“There were particular times when Elsie was in 
such a mood that it must have been a bold person 
who would have intruded upon her with reproof or 
counsel. ‘This is one of her days,’ old Sophy 
would say quietly to her father, and he would, as far 
as possible, leave her to herself. These days were 
more frequent, as old Sophy’s keen, concentrated 
watchfulness had taught her, at certain periods of 
the year. It was in the heats of summer that they 
wore most common and most strongly characterized. 
In winter, on the other hand, she was less excit- 
able, and. even at times heavy and as if chilled and 
culled in her sensibilities. It was a strange pa- 
roxysmal kind of life that belonged to her. It 
seemed to come and go with the sunlight. All 
winter long she would be comparatively quiet, easy 
to manage, listless, slow in her motions; her eye 
would lose something of its strange lustre ; and the 
old nurse would feel so little anxiety, that her 
whole expression and aspect would show the change, 
and people would say to her, ‘Why, Sophy, how 
young you're looking!’ 

“ As the spring came on, Elsie would leave the 
fireside, have her tiger-skin spread in the empty 
southern chamber next the wall, and lie there 
basking for whole hours in the sunshine. As the 
season warmed, the light would kindle afresh in her 
eycs, and the old woman’s sleep would grow rest- 
less again,—for she knew, that, so long as the 
glitter was fierce in the girl’s eyes, there was no 
trasting her impulses or movements. 

“At last, when the veins of the summer were 
hot and swollen, and the juices of all the poison- 
plants and the blood of all the creatures that feed 
upon them had grown thick and strong,—about the 
lime when the second mowing was in hand, and 
the brown wet-faced men were following up the 
seythes as they chased the falling waves of grass, 
(talling as the waves fall on sickle-curved beaches ; 
the foam-flowers dropping as the grass-flowers drop, 
—with sharp semivowel consonantal sounds,—/ish, 
for that is the way the sea talks, and leaves all pure 
vowel-sounds for the winds to breathe over it, and 
all mutes to the unyielding earth,)—about this 
time of over-ripe midsummer, the life of Elsie seemed 
fullest of its malign and restless instincts.” 


It is on this example, which Mr. Holmes as- 
sures us is no mere invention of his, that he 
builds up a theory about innate propensities 
and ethnological peculiarities, both as regards 
crimes and creeds, which will strike many as 
not a little startling. ‘There is a good deal of 
quaint lore culled from all sorts of out-of-the- 
way books on the subject, and many illustra- 
tious uncommonly well put. Still we are afraid 
timid people will be rather scared, and feel 
bound to set their faces against what they deem 
perilous teaching. For ourselves we see no 
ground for this alarm. ‘That Providence sur- 
rounds persons with very different circum- 
stances, and that their temptations and re- 
* agin vary accordingly, is patent to 
the narrowest theologian. Well, then, where 
is the difficulty of applying the same truth 
to their characters, their powers, or their pas- 
sions? Are there no degrees, no shadings-off 
between the responsibility of the thoroughly 
cultivated intellect or the perfectly-balanced 
mind, and the careless innocence of the vil- 
Jage idiot? Where, in fact, are we to draw 
the boundary line where free agency ends 
and irresponsibility commences? ‘his is deli- 
cate and perhaps dangerous ground. We, in 
this country, are especially alive to its danger, 
because the doctrine of “ irresistible impulse ” 
has been strained on more than one criminal 
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trial. But still we must look such difficulties 
in the face, and we must, as Mr. Holmes fairly 
warns us, avoid abusing them in our own prac- 
tice. It is strange to note how Butler’s much 
ridiculed argument about necessity, that ‘it 
is as if it were false”—the argument which 
has been called a mere solvitur ambulando—is 
what we all have to come to at last on ques- 
tions of this nature. As to the ethnology, 
we can only join heartily in the views of Mr. 
Holmes. Particular forms of belief do suit 


particular races—a fact which we commend to’ 


the notice of the various religious people 
who are just now desirous of experimenting 
on the Italians—some expecting that they 
shall establish a nation of Plymouth Brethren, 
under the sway of Victor Emmanuel ; others 
hoping that that fiery southern blood will 
flow in the decorous channel of high-and-dry 
Anglicanism. 

Mr. Holmes has great power of description, 
and he has wonderful perceptions of analogies. 
The comparisons, illustrations, similes, with 
which his volume abounds, are miracles of 
happy ingenuity. We adduce two widely- 
different examples :— 


“In the midst of these commonplace exercises 
which Miss Darley read over so carefully, were two 
or three that had something of individual flavour 
about them, and here and there was an image or an 
epithet which showed the footprint of a passionate 
nature, as a fallen scarlet feather marks the path the 
wild flamingo has trodden.” 

“ A mean man never agrees to anything without 
deliberately turning it over, so that he may see its 
dirty side, and, if he can, sweating the coin he pays 
for it. If an archangel should offer to save his soul 
for sixpence, he would try to find a sixpence with a 
hole in it.” 


Longfellow might have written the first of 
these extracts; Sydney Smith would not have 
been ashamed of the second. 

We anticipate that Mr. Holmes will meet with 
some sharp strictures ; and, in one way, he has 
laid himself honourably open to them. We 
allude to his frank, candid appreciation of all 
that is good in every form of belief and class 
of belicvers. Seldom have we met with a more 
delightful picture than his Dr. Honeywood, the 
old Puritan divine, theoretically committed to 
the most despairing views of human depravity, 
but overflowing in practice with illogical cheer- 
fulness and inconsistent toleration. But, un- 
fortunately, every theologian is not a Mr. 
Honeywood; and many a reverend head on 
both sides the Atlantic may be shaken over 
the “ broad” views of this book. For our own 
parts we give Elsie Tenner a cordial greeting ; 
and so, we think, will most people who dare 
to consider charity not the least important 
feature of orthodoxy, and regard the text on 
which the author dwells, ‘‘ Judge not, lest ye 
be judged,” as not the least valuable precept of 
the New Testament. 





McNICOLL’S ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 
Tue volume before us consists of a collection 
of various essays, written of late years by Mr. 
MeNicoll in the Londen Quarterly Review and 
elsewhere. The custom of collecting scattered 
essays into a volume is an established and a 
good one, and we do not wonder that the 
author has been anxious to rescue his contri- 
butions from so dreary a mausoleum as the 
London Quarterly. We have now for the first 
time made their acquaintance under this new 
and improved form, andes the perusal of the 
volume has afforded ys sincere pleasure. ‘The 





* Essays on English Literature. By Thomas MeNicoll. 
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work possesses a certain object, a certain unity 
of plan, and all the essays are concerned with 
subjects in English literature. The style is 
positively charming ; the author writes with 
eminent clearness, purity, and grace, and when 
his easy and natural language becomes ornate, 
he is rewarded with an encouraging degree of 
success. But his wing, though light and airy, 
is deficient in power, and incapable of an ex- 
tended flight. He is deficient both in strength 
and in variety. Ife moves with perfect ease 
within his own peculiar range of subjects, but 
this range is essentially limited. The author 
gives no indication of any proficiency in his- 
tory, philosophy, or science. Although he 
hints at a little Latin and Greek, he does not 
appear to possess any extended acquaintance 
with the literature and language of Greece and 
Rome. ‘This is the more noticeable as he ap- 
pears to possess decidedly a classical mind as 
distinguished from minds of the romantic type. 
Although these papers extend over a period of 
nearly ten years, the last as compared with the 
earlier do not exhibit any remarkable progress. 
Our author’s mind does not so much exhibit 
fruit as efflorescence ; his genius has attaineda 
speedy and graceful maturity, but gives no 
special promise of durability or value. ‘The 
book is a very favourable specimen of the cur- 
rent taste, culture, and thoughtfulness of the 
age ; its ethical tone is noble and unaffected ; 
the composition is, moreover,characterized by a 
degree of carefulness and finish which we de- 
siderate in the great mass of contemporary 
literature. This is no mean praise, and we 
conscientiously award it ; but, at the same time, 
it does not in reality go very far. Mr. 
MeNicoll has not passed the line which sepa- 
rates the taste that appreciates from the genius 
that creates. 

We are rather surprised that the author has 
not taken pains to give a give a greater degree 
of completeness to these Essays. Ile gives us 
a paper on Tennyson, and another on Carlyle. 
Yet he takes scarcely any notice of the Jidylls 
of the King, a most important element in 
determining our conception of the Laureate’s 
poetical genius; and of the Life of Frederick 
the Great, which will decisively determine Mr. 
Carlyle’s rank as an historian, we have abso- 
lutely not the slightest mention. The article 
on Tennyson is vague, not to say feeble. It 
does not at all deal with certain passages that 
might even give employment to the critical 
abilities of a commentator: neither does he 
venture upon a still deeper mode of criticism. 
He fully commits himself to that generous 
furore of acclaim, so characteristic of our 
rising critics ; and being unable to pass over 
his favourite passages, he makes a most lavish 
use of quotation. ‘There is a certain literary 
juvenility about all this, which almost makes 
us apply to Mr. MeNicoll the words which the 
respectable Mr. Littimer appeared to be always 
stieining to David Copperfield, ‘‘ You are 
very young, sir.” We certainly think that 
writers ought to arrive at some understanding 
on the subject of quotation. An apt line aptly 
quoted is always in season ; but it is really too 
much of a good thing to give whole passages 
in extenso, with which all reading men are 
very well acquainted, and which that mar- 
vellous phenomenon, Lord Macaulay’s *‘ intel- 
ligent schoolboy,” is sure to know by heart. 
Yet this is what is done in the paper on 
Tennyson, and in that on Milton and Pollok. 
Milton and Pollok are two names that ought 
not to be brought into conjunction. We might 
as well compare Shakespeare and Corneille, or, 
to use the image which such a comparison 
suggested to Dr. Johnson, compare a clipped 
hedge with a vast forest. However, it should 


‘be said that no small merit belongs to our 
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author on this account ; that, superabundant as 
has been the criticism bestowed on Milton, and 
hazardous as this oft-traversed ground must be, 
he has brought out the purely religious aspect of 
the poem in a manner that is fresh, and almost 
original. At the same time, as an article on 
Sacred Poetry, the paper is far from being ex- 
haustive, and is inadequate to the title. We 
wonder if Mr. McNicol! is acquainted with an 
article on the same subject which appeared 
many years ago in the Quarterly Review, from 
the pen of no less powerful an exemplar than 
Mr. Keble. 

Let us select for further remark the first of 
these essays, ‘‘ Autobiographies.” The subject 
is 2 most interesting one, but we confess that 
we are not quite satisfied with the treatment. 
The author selects a number of autobiographies, 
consisting, in the main, of easy and popular 
works, of which, in some instances, he gives a 
supererogatory account. On one of these, // 
Dorado—vather a popular narrative at the time 
of its appearance—the author enlarges more 
enthusiastically than critically :-— 

“If truth ever exceeded the strangeness and ro- 
mance of fiction, it assuredly does so in these bril- 
liant pages, which will remain to excite the wonder 
of remote posterity, and will be credited only because 
the maryels they reveal transcend the limits of in- 
vention.” 


This reads something like an advertising puff, 
but there is no reason to imagine that this can 
be the case. We believe that the public have 
scarcely ratified such a very special verdict. It 
is language which could be only employed, and 
moreover with some qualification, to the best 
recognized works of genius. When the author, 
in the same hyperbolic vein, tells us that the 
rush to California, animated by “the ignoble 
lust of gold,” surpasses ‘“ the boldest crusade of 
the age of chivalry,” we suspect that he has 
not yet learned to appreciate the age of chi- 
valry, and especially that he is ignorant of the 
literature of the Crusades. 

“ Of a Man writing Memoirs of himself” is 
assuredly a very interesting and legitimate sub- 
ject of disquisition, and one very fit to be illus- 
trated by appropriate examples. ‘To be con- 
structive is scarcely supposed to be among the 
critical functions; yet let us briefly indicate 
of what we think an article on autobiographies 
should consist, and of what the present article 
does not. It would be as well to determine 
under what limitations the autobiographer 
might be supposed to write, how far such a 
writer might be reticent, and how much he 
would be bound to reveal. It would also be as 
well, so far as this may be approximately done, 
to determine the comparative value of this de- 
scription of literature. Every genuine and 
unaffected narrative of a man’s own life is pro- 
verbially interesting, and may become so to an 
indefinite extent. ‘To the divine, psychologist, 
and moral philosopher such sometimes assume 
#n inestimable importance. They are also 
practically useful to that very limited class of 
men who are content to profit by the experience 
of other people. But we must remember that 
autobiographies are not always the mest, auto- 
biographical. ‘The mest difficult and the most 
valuable process would be to disentangle the 
autobiographical element from works that are 
not professedly autobiographies. Take two 
great poets of the last generation. Byron's 
poems have a very strong personal element, and 
the same may be said of Wcrdsworth, especially 
since the publication of the Prelude. ‘Take two 
great novelists of the present generation. Future 
readers wil inquire, with more curiosity than 
we feel warranted in indulging, how far David 
Copperfieldis representativeof Mr. Dickens, and 
how far we may identify with the fortunes of 


, our popular literature. 





Arthur Pendennis, the story of William Make- 
peace Thackeray. A great deal of the literary 
rubbish of the present day is eminently auto- 
biographical. When, for instance, some un- 
known author writes a worthless fiction, we 
care nothing in the world about the heroine 
and her fortunes, which are of no possible im- 
portance, but the seif-revelation made by the 
author is sometimes highly curious. It is ob- 
vious that, under some points of view, the con- 
fessions of ordinary people may exceed in value 
those of extraordinary people. The mine we 
have just indicated is abundant, and may 
awaken the full emotions of the laughing or 
the weeping philosopher. Moreover, in the 
regular orthodox Lives, the diary and the cor- 
respondence should be carefully distinguished 
from the body of the work, and undergo a 
separate sifting. Mr. MeNicoll should have 
pointed out all this. The letters of Cowper 
would have been an excellent instance, in 
some respects the most natural and life-like 
in the language, and much more to our liking 
than those letters of Queen Anne’s time, 
which might only have travelled from the port- 
folio to the press. As a diary, that of ‘Tom 
Moore has a melancholy interest, as self-con- 
demning records of littleness and infirmities ; 
but we especially look forward to the publication 
of the diaries which Lord Macaulay has left, 
as a marvellously interesting specimen of the 
class. One or two autobiographies have alike 
the interest of a romance and the importance 
of a national document. Lord Clarendon’s 
Life is a case in point. English history is in- 
complete without its study, while the individual 
traits of Hyde and his friends are incompara- 
ble. We wish our author had added this to his 
sketches of Chateaubriand and Lamartine ; it 
would have suggested some curious parallels. 
And there are two books especially which our 





author might have discussed, since they are the 
most authentic and faithful of their kind. We 
scarcely like to mention the two together, but 
nevertheless they have certainly a measure of 
shadowy resemblance: we mean, the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine and the Confessions of 
Rousseau. 

In his preface the author tells us that he 
believes the critical portion of his book may 
be of service in correcting some of the vices of 
In this remark we 
quite concur. Mr. MeNicoll has taken as his 
objects of special scorn and exposure all inflated 
language, confusion of thought, mystifying | 
verbiage, and tawdry imagery. He is so great 
a purist that he would probably agree with 
Charles James Fox and use no word for which 
he could not find authority in Dryden. He 
has singled out certain gentlemen for special 
animadversion, whom he has treated with all | 
the severity of which his kindly nature is capa- 
ble. He has selected two poets and two prose 
authors. We have no objection in the world 
to handing over Mr. Alexander Smith and Mr. 
Sidney Dobell to the tender mercies of any 
critical Rhadamanthus. ‘The public has long | 
recovered from the sudden and generous error 
that mistook Mr. Smith for a real poet. No 
one but readers of a very spasmodic turn can 
indulge in this oil-and-vitriol description of 
literature. ‘The spasm, as an intellectual dis- 
order, is fast passing away, and will be ranked 
with extinct forms of epidemic. Neither do 
we move for any arrest of judgment in the 





| duced an unnecessary asperity. 





case of Mr. Gilfillan. With the most honest 
intentions in the world, and with very remark- 
able powers of imagination, his judgment is so | 
undeveloped that his other gifts are compara- | 
tively worthless. Mr. McNicoll speaks in lan- 
guage which does him honour, of “ the value 
aboye all natural gifts and all external acquire- | 


ments of that careful, diligent, and conscien- 
tious spirit of authorship which loves truth for 
its own sake—truth in substance, in tone, in 
detail, in the lightest word, and szes no merit 
in the most ingenious and attractive paradox.” 
We own that in his paper on Carlyle the 
author appears, unintentionally we are sure, 
to have violated this fundamental canon. Many 
of his strictures on Carlyle we might perhaps 
indorse, but he does not os ag to us either 
to comprehend or interpret Mr. Carlyle’s ge- 
nius aright, and to have quite failed to render 
him a due meed of justice. Especially he has 
misunderstood the work on the French Revolu- 
tion. But otherwise Mr. McNicoll puts his point 
acutely enough against Mr. Carlyle. He takes 
the famous Mahomet paper. Mr. Carlyle dwells 
on the fact that for hundreds of years hundreds 
of millions have devoutly believed in the mis- 
sion of Mahomet. Is it possible that all these 
men can have embraced a hollow lie? The 
answer is, that in questions affecting specula- 
tive truth and error numerical considerations 
do not at all enter. When Galileo asserted the 
motion of the earth, it is possible that he con- 
stituted a glorious minority of one, but the 
truth of his philosophy was not the less true. 
We are taught that in religion men have all 
gone astray like sheep; and when a bell-wether- 
sheep leads the way, and Mahomet is such a 
sheep in the present instance (we are indebted 
to Mr. Carlyle himself for this illustration), 
men in blind vast masses are always prepared 
to follow. It is quite possible that nearly the 
whole world might err in religion, and only an 
infinitesimal minority be in the right. We 
simply state Mr. MeNicoll’s other charges 
against Mr. Carlyle, leaving our readers: to 
determine for themselves their justice ; only 
premising that the author is evidently not quite 
free from an odium theologicum, which has in- 
He delibe- 
rately affirms that on no one subject of the 


| many that Mr. Carlyle has treated ‘‘ do we find 


any direct or deliberate expression of opinicn, 
theoretical or practical, deduced as a social 
truth, or urged as a political necessity.” He 
calls him the Thersites of the age. He holds it 
impossible to produce a statement of delinite 
point for which Mr. Carlyle’s writings are to 
be valued. 

The admirers of Mr. Carlyle will doubtless 
demur to all this. Mr. MeNicoll has spoilt 
his case by pushing it too far. Much of it, 
according to the Italian proverb, is so good as 
to be good for nothing. A larger degree of 
acquiescence will attend his strictures on Mr. 
Carlyle’s style. All lovers of our lucid English 
tongue, however they may admire Mr. Carlyle, 
will here find much to deplore. If Carlyle lives, 
it will not be by reason of his later style, but 
in spite of it. 1t is remarkable that no author's 
works have come down to us to whose style 
such grave objections may be made as to Mr. 
Carlyle’s. It has been wisely said that style is 
more than the dress of thought—it is the body 
of thought. A pure style is like pure air, in- 
visible itself, but making all things visible. It 
should be like the fairy drapery of Alcina : 

“ A thin transparent veil, 

That all the beauty of the form discloses, 

As the fair crystal doth the imprisoned roses.” 
At the same time, we do not agree with the 
common idea which is here expressed, that the 
diction can always make the thought so plain 
that he who runs may read. Bishop Butler has 
suggested that obscurity of style may be in- 
separable from the difficulty of the subject. 
Would it be possible to state otherwise than 


| in this way the doctrines of the Principia? 
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Tuts is a very reputable and scholarly volume. 
The sermons it contains are avowedly unrelated 
to each other in subject ; they are not designed 
to be methodical developments of one idea. 
The first five have sufficient affinity with each 
other to keep the title of the volume in counte- 
nance; the remaining four can scarcely be said 
to hold any save the most distant relationship 
to the “ contrasts of Christianity with Heathen 
and Jewish systems.” But they are all welcome, 
both for the sake of their subjects and their 
general excellence of treatment. The first 
sermon is entitled “‘ The Incarnation ; or Chris- 
tian and Heathen Views of Matter,” and is 
professedly based on the words of St. John— 
“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” ‘The author pursues the following 
three lines of thought :—First, what matter is 
in and by itself, and of its own proper nature ; 
secondly, what it became by the fall of man, 
and the curse then pronounced upon it; and 
thirdly, what change it has now undergone by 
the incaration of the Son of God. Under the 
first head, the inquiry is not so much of a 
metaphysical as of a moral character. The 
question raised is, ‘‘ What was there of good, 
or what of evil, in matter from its origin to the 
fall of man?” Mr. Rawlinson repudiates at 
once the notion, whether appearing ina Platonic 
“or ina Gnostic garb, that there can be “ in- 
herent evil” or ‘intrinsic perversity” in matter, 
since it originally came from the hand of the 
All-perfect God. ‘These are his words :— 
“We who believe, as the Church has always (not 
without some warranty of Scripture) taught and 
witnessed, that the original matter, no less than its 
modifications, was the work and creation of the 
one Supreme God, must necessarily hold that, as 
it came from God, it had on it no stain or spot of 
evil, but, like every other work of Him who is Per- 
fection Infinite, was perfect in its kind, and for the 
purposes for which it was created, good. And so we 
are told that ‘God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.’ ” 


We are somewhat at a loss how to interpret 
the words which are enclosed in a parenthesis 
—not without some warranty of Scripture. 
They are intelligible enough if they are deli- 
eately intended to ‘convey the impression that 
the testimony of Scripture is singularly uni- 
vocal and emphatie on the subject of the divine 
creation of matter ; but we must demur to them 
if they imply any reserve or doubt in our 
author's mind. The ‘ warranty of Scripture” 
is universal and unambiguous. Either by 
direct statement or by implication, whenever 
the question of the world’s origin is touched 
wpon in the Bible, the creation of the substance, 
as well as its varied moulding, is attributed to 
God. This is not a matter of mere Hebrew 
criticism. It is not dependent on the question 
whether a certain word used in Genesis means 
to ‘‘ create out of nothing,” and never means 
anything else. It is clear that the eternity of 
God is again and again asserted by its contrast 
with the temporal existence of the material 
world. ‘‘ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting so everlasting, 
thou art God.” ‘All things were made by 
him, and without him was not anything made 
that was made.” “By him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, . . . visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities or powers, 
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all things were made by him, and for him, and 
he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist.” To quibble about the differences of 
meaning between certain Hebrew terms in the 
presence of passages such as these is to overlook 
the manifest purpose for which they were 
written. As to the philosophical difficulty of 
conceiving the creation of the matter of the 
world, we at once admit it. And yet we hold 
that the creation of the substance involve the 
supposition of no power greater than is needed 
to account for the formation out of that sub- 
stance of the infinite varieties of life which 
bloom and breathe on every hand. 

There were, Mr. Rawlinson tells us, from the 
very first certain deficiencies in matter. It 
was essentially inferior to spirit, because 

“Without possessing any peculiar excellencies of 
its own, it was devoid of all those qualities which 
are the main perfection of spiritual existence ; it 
was from its creation dead, dull, inert, sluggish, 
incapable of thought, feeling, perception, energy. 
Further, as something altogether alien and contrary 
to the Divine nature, wherein all the goodness cen- 
tres, it could scarcely possess any high excellence at 
all, or be more than relatively good. Thirdly, and 
especially, as a thing altogether separate from God, 
it could not but separate from Him. Intelligent 
beings participating in it must have felt that so far 
forth as they participated in it, they were divided 
off from the Divine essence ; that it lay as a barrier 
between them and their Creator, preventing the 
possibility of perfect understanding or perfect sym- 
pathy ; and further, whereas their perfection and 
happiness could not but consist in becoming like to 
God, they must have been conscious of a difference 
in this respect which nothing apparently could re- 
move or lessen, and which might be expected to 
continue through eternity.” 


We are inclined to question the validity of 
the third observation we have just cited—that 
‘matter, as a thing altogether separate from 
God, could not but separate from Him.” With- 
out intending it, it would seem to us that Mr. 
Rawlinson is treating us to a little dose of 
Gnosticism. If the matter of which he speaks 
were so separate from God that it contained 
nothing of God,—if the body, for example, in 
which we at present dwell did not bear manifest 
witness to His wisdom and benevolence; if, 
through eye and ear, the external world were 
not pouring in upon us sights and sounds 
which incessantly confirm the same testimony ; 
if, in short, matter, instead of being ‘ glorious 
handiwork” filled with the wondrous signs of 
an ever-active God, were an opaque and mean- 
ingless mass, then it might “ separate from 
God.” But when, to an ear umimpeded by 
moral obstructions, and to an eye undimmed 
with moral films, nature has no meaning except 
as it is heard and seen to be the medium 
through which God reveals himself to man, it 
becomes a help instead of an obstacle, and 
rather promotes than hindersfellowship between 
the creature and the Creator. 

Mr. Rawlinson next proceeds to treat of 
matter as affected by the Fall. Here there is 
nothing calling for observation. His third 
point— the change which matter has under- 
gone by the incarnation of the Son of God”— 
is more noteworthy. At the close of some 
admirable remarks on the general bearing of 
the Incarnation on the material world, Mr. 
Rawlinson concludes :— 


“What, then, is the view which Christianity re- 
veals of our position, and how do the Christian and 
the heathen views differ from each other? In the 
first place, and most strikingly, they differ as respects 
the body. Heathen philosophy, as was observed, 
considers the body a chain or prison, from which 
death will bring a final and happy release. Chris- 
tianity teaches that the body is to be our compa- 
nion through eternity. Heathen philosophy, there- 
fore, and heathenish Christianity make light of 





forms and of all external acts of worship in which 
the body participates. True Christianity, on the 
contrary, reverences forms, and requires most posi- 
tively the glorifying of God ‘both in body and in 
spirit,’ by a constant union of the two in religious 
exercises. Hence, confession with the lips, verbal 
prayer and praise, fasting, kneeling, bowing at the 
name of Jesus, and above all, diligent attendance 
on all sacraments and ordinances, are enjoined 
under the Christian scheme. Heathen philosophy, 
again, would treat the body as a slave, macerate it 
by self-imposed penances, torinent it by inflexible 
opposition to its most natural desires, and utterly 
disdain all care for it after death. Christianity 
would have the body so treated during life as may 
best enable it to be a useful servant to the soul, and 
at death would commit it solemnly to the keeping 
of Him whose word is passed to raise it ‘incorrupti- 
ble.” Secondly, they differ widely in their view of 
matter external to men. Heathen philosophy, as 
already remarked, saw in the material universe no- 
thing but incurable corruption, and so recommended 
men to abstract themselves altogether from the 
things of sense. Christianity bids them ‘use this 
world as not abusing it,’” ete. 


The parallel, or rather the contrast, between 
Christianity and heathenism is still further 
pursued, but not, as we think, with equal 
truth and discretion. The fact is, that Mr. 
Rawlinson employs the word Christianity in a 
sense so enlarged, not to say elastic, that it 
may well comprehend a vast quantity of super- 
stition and antiquated absurdities. When, for 
example, he tells us that Christianity is not 
without “‘ its sacred vestments,” and that ‘ we 
have not strength to wage successful warfare 
with the world without the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands,” we feel that we are within 
the circle of an ecclesiasticism which must 
either retrench peculiarities that have no 
foundation in the New Testament, or else, 
to be consistent, must accept the traditions of 
a full-blown papacy. 

The second sermon is on ‘' A Future Life— 
the Christian doctrine compared with the chief 
Heathen views.” Of this we can speak in terms 
of unmodified praise. It is, in many respects, 
the most methodical sermon in the book. ‘There 
is a judicial fairness and calmness in the 
weighing of evidence, such as we seldom find 
in writers on this wide and difficult subject. 
The case of the heathen, as stated by Mr. 
Rawlinson, is substantially as follows. ‘They 
had a glimmering of light, and a sort of ex- 
pectation of some new state of being after 
death. But the truth they held was in a 
great degree neutralized by errors associated 
with it. Besides, the grounds on which even 
the truth was held were precarious and uncer- 
tain; it was a conjecture which to-day seemed 
plausible, and to-morrow vanished away. 

Of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body they had no conception whatever; but, 
on the contrary, when they insisted most 
strongly on the immortality of the soul, they 
contrasted with it the hopeless corruptibility 
of the body. Indeed, had the thought of the 
resurrection occurred to them, it would rather 
have been scouted than welcomed, owing to 
the notion, which underlay so much of ‘hea- 
thenism, of the essential evil of matter. There 
was also a great variety of opinion amongst 
those who held the soul’s existence after death, 
with respect to the nature, the duration, and 
the circumstances of such existence ; and there 
is a discernible tendency to gravitate towards 
the lowest and corruptest form of belief. 

The following are the three principal di- 
rections which the mind of heathendom has 
taken on the subject of the soul’s immor- 
tality :—first, the periodical annihilation and 
reproduction of souls; secondly, transmigra- 
tion or metempsychosis, and the notion of the 
absorption of the soul after death into the 
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Divine essence. The first was held by the 
Stoies; the second prevailed from a remote 
antiquity in India and Egypt, spread over the 
barbarous nations of Upper Asia and Europe, 
obtained an early footing in Greece and Italy 
through the teaching of Pythagoras, and about 
the period of Christ’s advent it was received 
into “ that subtle and complex form of error 
which bears, in theology, the name of Guosti- 
cism.” ‘The third, or the theory of absorption 
into the Divine essence, prevails among un- 
known millions in the East. 

Regarding the opinions of the Jews, Mr. 
Rawlinson holds a middle position between 
that of Warburton and that of other theo- 
logians, who have credited the descendants of 
Abraham with a knowledge of the future state 
hardly inferior to that which we now possess. 
Iie denies to them all acquaintance with the 
doctrine of the resurrection ; affirms that they 
held a kind of metempsychosis, and that, in 
general, their faith, so far as true,reposed on 
but a precarious foundation. 

The contrast which Christianity presents to 
the doubts and errors alike of Heathenism and 
Judaism, we must give in Mr. Rawlinson’s own 
language :— 


“Tt remains that we consider what has been 
effected by Christianity. Christianity, then, with 
regard to the doctrine itself, has treed that portion 
which was known before from error, and has added 
besides a new and unheard-of truth. Christianity, 
wherever it prevails, has swept away the notions of 
metempsychosis and absorption, teaching that in 
the life we at present lead, our whole probation 
is to begin and end, and that after it is over we 
shall continue for ever the same conscious beings 
that we now are, and further, in confirmation of 
both of these truths, Christianity has revealed to us 
the new doctrine ofthe resurrection of the body. Again, 
with regard to our assurance of the truth of the 
doctrine, Christianity, especially by the event this 
day has commemorated, has removed all doubt, and 
established in its stead entire and absolute cer- 
tainty. ‘Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept,’ is proof suffcient that 
‘they that are Christ’s shall rise afterwards at his 
coming.” The manhood joined for ever inseparably 
to the eternal Godhead declares, with voice as of a 
trumpet, that man, for whose sake alone that union 
subsists, shall ever live to profit by it. Thus, then, 
have ‘life and immortality’ been by the Gospel 
‘brought to light.’ That which of old was feebly 
advocated in a few schools of philosophy, or whis- 
pered occasionally as a conjecture into the mourner’s 
ear, is now proclaimed openly throughout all Chris- 
tian lands, and as a topic of consolation is almost 
too trite to be effectual. Week after week, as the 
day on which Christ rose returns, from ten thou- 
sand thousand pulpits are proclaimed without one 
atom of dissonance, without one suggestion of 
doubt, the great doctrines cf a judgment to come 
and of the soul’s immortality. Day by day, as 
disciple after disciple is committed to the dust, the 
declaration is repeated of ‘sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection.’ And the consequence is, that the 
humblest and most ignorant of Christians possesses a 
confidence and assurance on these points to which 
the wisest philosopher never attained, and which 
was unknown even to the patriarchs.” (p. 44.) 


Here we must close our notice of this admir- 
able volume. It is one that will enhance the 
reputation which Mr. Rawlinson has deservedly 
acquired by his Bampton Lectures. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Christian Verity Stated, in reply to a Unita- 
rian. By Walter Chamberlain, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Bolton-le-Moors. (London: Wert- 
heim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) The battle with in- 
fidelity, in its various forms of Deism, Socinianism, 
Rationalism, and whatever else it may choose to 
assume, is likely from all appearances to be as 





fiercely waged against the English Church as it was 
in the last century against the Gallican by the 
French encyclopedists, and still more recently against 
the Lutheran by Semler and that host of writers 
who, adopting his principles, formed what is com- 
monly called the school of Neologians. Happily 
there is at the present time, not only in the univer- 
sities, but in every diocese, able and learned theo- 
logians, well equipped for the contest, as conversant 
with the original languages of Scripture, and ac- 
quainted with the results of modern criticism, to say 
the least, as any of their opponents, and we there- 
fore entertain no fear whatever that the cause of 
orthodoxy will be imperilled. Not only is there 
something in our national temperament averse to 
rash and flippant speculation, but there is too much 
real piety in the country to allow even a refined and 
philosophical intidelity ever to become widely pre- 
valent. The clergy of the Church of England, as a 
body, are quite able to defend the doctrines embodied 
in its Articles and Liturgy; and the sentiments of the 
laity are not likely to be affected to any great extent 
by theories of a sceptical tendency. At least, such 
is the impression we derive from a careful perusal 
of Mr. Chamberlain's exceedingly able reply to Dr. 
Baird. There is a reverential tone about it which 
makes us feel that the great topics on which it treats 
are not to be determined by any @ priori supposi- 
tions of what a revelation from God ought to con- 
tain, nor yet by a verifying faculty which the bare 
existence of such controversies on the elements of 
the faith proves to have no existence. As Mr. 
Chamberlain so excellently observes :— 

“ The insufficiency and depravity of reason are discovered, 
not only by its ineffectual efforts to trace the mysteries of 
Deity, and by its deficient acquirements In the contemplation 
of nature, but also more distinctly, if possible, and certainly 
in a more humiliating manner, by its inability to grapple 
with the hest earthly interests of man... .If man cannot 
by reason understand and manage himself, how much less 
shall he by reason comprehend God! If he be unable by 
reason to define the cause and nature of his own being, or 
to regulate consistently his own actions, how much less by 
reason to comprehend the nature and operations of God !" 

Keeping clearly in mind the distinction between 
things beyond and things contrary to reason, and 
showing its utter incompetency “to judge what 
shall or shall not be the mode or state in which 
Deity may see fit to reveal himself,” the author en- 
deavours, by a minute analysis of Scripture, to esta- 
blish the doctrines against which Unitarians cavil. 
And assuming the truth of revelation, this, we must 
contend, is, after all, the only rational way of attain- 
ing to a right belief upon the exalted subjects on 
which it treats. Mr. Chamberlain has performed 
this task with great ability. We do not remember 
in any former work the argument from the Old 
Testament so clearly and powerfully exhibited. His 
critical knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures has 
here served him well; for although there is no parade 
of learning, the book being written in a popular 
style for general circulation, yet to those conversant 
with the Socinian controversy the results of a pro- 
found scholarship are apparent on every page. Mr. 
Chamberlain has already obtained a name amongst 
the distinguished theologians of the day by his two 
former works—Notes on the Conversion and Resto- 
ration of Israel, and Isaiah's Call to England—and 
this will not detract from his well-earned reputation. 

The Spensers ; or, Chronicles of a Country Hamlet. 
(Religious Tract Society.) We need scarcely say 
that The Spensers is intended to point a moral, and 
we may add that this object is accomplished in a 
pleasing manner, The characters brought forward 
are by no means caricatures, and though some of 
them bear the conventional type to which we are 
accustomed in tales of this nature, we are not dis- 
posed to regard as a defect that which may, after all, 
be a necessity. The little volume will be chiefly 
read by those who are not disposed to criticize, and 
we do not doubt that it will be perused both with 
pleasure and advantage. 


The Castle and the Cottage in Spain. From the 
Spanish of Fernan Caballero.» By Lady Wallace. 
Two Vols. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) There isa 
racy flavour about these tales which reminds us of 
the soil from whence they spring. The plots, indeed, 
are not remarkable, but the characters are described 
with great felicity and power. — “ Elia,” the first and 
longest story in the volumes, is perhaps alo the 
best. We dissent from the moral conveyed in it, 





but it is impossible not to be alternately amused and 
affected by the incidents of the tale. Blia herself is 
too much of an angel to charm us as a woman. She 
is very beautiful, very good, and very annoying. If 
she had kept her plighted faith to Carlos instead of 
retiring to a convent and thus relieving the fears of 
his mother, she might not have appeared “ready 
dressed save wings for heaven,” but we should have 
liked her better and respected her more highly. The 
Asistenta is a charming character; so, too, in his 
quiet, unpretending way, is her follower and senter- 
tious adviser, the worthy Don Benigno, who remind 
us slightly of Mr. Dick in David Copperfield. 
Among the subordinate personages in the tale Pedro 
and Maria occupy an important place. No novelist 
without a keen sense of humour and a dash of genius 
to boot could have drawn either of them. The 
former, by the way, tells a short story, which some 
of our readers may thank us for inserting :— 


“There were two dear friends, who mutually agreed that 
the first who died should bring tidings to his friend of his 
fate in the other world. They both married, and the first 
who died fulfilled his promise, and appeared to his friend. 
‘How do you fare?’ asked he. *Famously,’ said the ghost. 
* When I ascended to heaven I saw St. Peter. What has 
your life been?’ said he.—‘ Senor,’ I answered, ‘I am a poor 
man who married . ..""—Say no more,’ said he ; ‘ pass in, for 
you have had your purgatory already.’—The apparition then 
disappeared, leaving his friend quite satisfied and consoled. 
Shortly after, he lost his wife; and, in course of time, mar- 
ried again. When he died, he presented himself before St. 
Peter with a light heart. ‘What has been your life?’ asked 
the Saint.—‘I have been married tice, answered he, mak- 
ing a step forward, certain of being well received; but St. 
Peter pushed him back, saying, ‘My friend, heaven is not 
meant for fools,’”’ (vol. i., p. 106-7.) 


There is considerable humour in these volumes, but 
the author prefers tragedy to comedy, and the tales 
conclude sadly, leaving a melancholy impression on 
the mind. “ Poor Dolorés” is especially mournful ; 
and the plot of another tale, called “ Silence in Life, 
and Pardon in Death,” jis too tragic to afford any 
pleasure in the perusal, 
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MISCELLANEA. 





We have received a letter from Mr. Cuthbert 
Bede, in which that gentleman, after complaining 
more bitterly than elegantly of our “ throwing dirty 
mud” (a somewhat superfluous epithet, by the way) 
in a review which appeared in our last number, of 
“ Our New Rector, edited by Cuthbert Bede,” goes 
on to say :— 

“Our New Rector is the first work of a young lady, and 
is, I trust, but a fair promise of much better things. The 
manuscript was sent to the printer without receiving the 
slightest alteration or addition from my pen.” 

Of course we are ready at once to acknowledge 
the error. At the same time, we must remark that 
it in no way affects the criticism of the book, which 
we reviewed on its own merits alone ; and the only 
effect of our mistake is to make the strictures upon 
Mr. Cuthbert Bede less appropriately introduced, 
but does not at all interfere with their actual truth. 
We must.ask, if “the manuscript was sent to the 
printer without receiving the slightest alteration or 


addition” from Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s pen, why on 
earth the book professes to be edited by him? It 
appears, after all, we were wrong in supposi: g that 


“no man, woman, or child can think the name 
of Cuthbert Bede on the title-page of a look a 
greater recommendation than no name at all.” 
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In reference to the fall of the spire of Chichester 
cathedral, we may reinark, that when a complete 
restoration of the beautiful cathedral of St. Stephen, 
at Vienna, was resolved on, with it was a re-bailding 
of the spire 428 feet high ; but before any portion 
of the interior was removed, so much of the spire as 
had swerved was first taken down, to te re-built 
exactly as before, when the work below is finished. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Atheneum Club, held recently, a motion 
made by the committee recommending the admission 
forthwith of fifty additional members, to be selected 
by the committee from the candidates’ book, was 
negatived by a majority of one. There are now 
1200 candidates on the books of the Club, so that 
nine years must elapse before the last of these can 
be balloted for. 


The famous Reformer Melancthon is atlastto have 
a statue in his native town of Bretten. A committee 
has been formed of the principal inhabitants, who 
have agreed with Herr Friederich, a sculptor in 
Strasburg, to undertake a standing figure of their 
townsman, of a size half again larger than life. The 
charge is to be defrayed by public subscription of 
all Protestant communities, and has been opened 
by the Grand Duke of Baden, in whose territory 
Breiten lies, with 300 guilders. 

Count Piichler-Muskau, who some years back 
resided in London, and was well known and received 
in consequence of his Letters of a Dead Man 
(Briefe eines Verstorbenen), 1s now building upon 
his lately purchased estate at Farnbach, near Niirn- 
berg, a sumptuous Gothic mausoleum. The plan 
of the architect, Herr Solger, is of the purest style 
of the fourteenth century, and will be surmounted 
- a gallery of curiously interwoven reticulation, 

he roof rises to a gable over the principal entrance, 
which will be surmounted by the family arms of 
Graf Piichler executed on a large scale, and on the 
top of the roof will appear an ornamented Latin 
cross. An altar and a stone crucifix are nearly 
finished for the interior, from a quarry on the Graf's 
estate, from which also the stone for the building 
itself is taken. 

Mr. Edward Stanford, of 6, Charing Cross, will 
publish, on March 30, the first number of The 
Museum, a quarterly magazine of education, litera- 
ture, and science, edited by Mr. W. S. Dalgleish, of 
Edinburgh. The principal articles are the follow- 
ing :—Middle Class Education in England, by Canon 
Robinson. How to Improve the Preliminary Stages 
of Classical Education, by Professor Pillans, Edin- 
burgh. Primary Education in France, by J. D. 
Morell. Baron de Bunsen, by Dr. Schmitz, of 
Edinburgh. On Teaching English History, by J. 
G. Fitch. Privy Council Centralization. ' Public 
School Education in Theory and Practice, by Rev. 
F. W. Farrar. On School Punishments, by James 
Currie. South Kensington Museum in its Educa- 
tional Aspect, by Robert Smith. Open Competition 
in its Educational Bearings, by W. Scott Dalgleish. 
Internationalization, by James Lorimer. Sen- 
nacherib and Hezekiah, a Translation of an Assyrian 
Inscription, by the Rev. Dr. Hincks. The remain- 
ing contents will embrace Notices of Books; Current 
Literature ; Foreign Notes; Notes in Science; Re- 
trospect of the Quarter. 

Amongst Messrs. Houlston and Wright’s an- 
nouncements for next month is a volume by the late 
Colonel J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., edited by Dr. Norton 
Shaw, the Secretary of the aphical Society, 
entitled What to Observe, or the Traveller’s Remem- 
brancer. Its object, we are informed, is to point 
out to the uninitiated traveller what he should 
observe, and to remind one more experienced of 
objects which otherwise might escape him. Mrs. 
Clara Balfour will produce two books early in April, 
Uphill Work and » se enn Sor all Seasons. 

A process which has for its object the further 
development of the increasing taste for domestic 
decoration, deserves a special notice from us. We 
allude to a recent discovery, patented by Mr. F. 
Joubert, the peculiar advantages of which consist 
in being able, rapidly and economically, to transfer 
upon glass or other mineral substances the most 
elaborate designs, by means of photography and 
in enamel colours, They are burnt in, and thus 





rendered y indelible ; the transfers, as we 


‘ understand, can be made from prints, water-colour 
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drawings, photographs, etc., and we have had an 
opportunity of inspecting several specimens of a va- 
riety of subjects, showing the capabilities of the 
process. he transfer retains all the minute -ss 
of detail, with the delicacy and half-tone of tie 
original, and when looked at as a transparency, his 
a particularly pleasing effect. We cannot but 
think that this discovery will supply the great 
desideratum hitherto felt by decorative artists. 
Painted glass by itself is a costly process, whereas 
this new method of sun-painting, if we may so call 
it, owing to its rapidity, materially reduces the 
cost at the same time as it reproduces the subject 
with extraordinary accuracy. 

Messrs. Hall, Virtue, and Co. announce a new 
edition of Mr. Miall’s work on Bases of Belief. It 
has been called forth by the Essays and Reviews, as 
the author confesses in his preface. The tone in 
which Mr. Miall promises to consider the volume in 
question is eminently gratifying. ‘“ Whilst the ut- 
most tenderness and charity,” he says, “are due to 
the writers who have unitedly set forth their specu- 
lations in the Essays and Reviews, none whatever 
can be claimed for the speculations themselves. 
Their manifest tendency, if not their avowed design, 
is to eliminate supernaturalism from the Christian 
faith.” 








ALBERT DURER, HIS WORKS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. * 


Tue free Imperial town of Niirnberg will ever 
range as one of the most famous nurseries of revived 
art. In thé latter half of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century its great commercial 
expansion, its free municipal institutions had pro- 
duced, as they always do, a very refined tuste for 
art, and, by consequence, a very great skill in de- 
sign, and dexterity of execution. Foreigners, con- 
scious of ability, flocked thither from all parts. 
Amongst the most famous artists of this period, we 
find Veit Stoss, from Poland; Wurzelbauer, the 
designer of the beautiful fountain (der schiine Bi un- 
nen) in the market-place; Adam Kraft, from the 
Bavarian Switzerland, and Peter Vischer, a Niicn- 
berg citizen ; but even Diirer’s parentage is alinost 
foreign, as his father came as a poor travelling 
mechanic from Hungary. So true was the old 
stanza :-— 
“ Wenn ciner Deutschland kennen 
Und Deutschland lieben soll, 
Wird man ihm Nfirnberg nennen, 
Der edlen Kiinste voll.” 
“Who seeks of Fatherland the fame, 
Whose love for it’s not dull, 
He first of all must Niirnberg name, 

Of noble art so full.” 

The same freedom, the same excellence and love 
of art, is found in Florence; and, in our second 
national song, we may with full truth speak of our 
dear island as that there— 

“The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coasts repair.’, 

It may, however, be asked, how it was that 
Augsburg, in no point of commercial prosperity 
inferior to her neighbour, never equalled her in a 
successful cultivation of the liberal arts of painting 
and sculpture, The Fuggers of the Augusta Vinde- 
licorum were perhaps merchants of a more extended 
trade and wealth t the Imhofs and Pirkheiimers 
of Nurnberg; but, apart from confessional con- 
siderations, the Bishop’s power over the city seems 
to have restricted the personal liberty of the citizens; 
whilst the burghers and patricians, settled around 
the old Roman frontier fortress of Noricum, were 
unfettered in every action, either of trade or subtle 
craft. 

The centre of this brilliant galaxy of skilled 
craftsmen was certainly Albert Diirer, goldsmith, 
a sculptor, ciseleur, engraver, who was be- 
oved by his master, Wohlgemiith, as his most 
docile and successful pupil, and reverenced by 
Hans Burgmaier, as a most kind and considerate 
master. Independently of the love and respect of 
his compeers in art, he was held in high estimation 
by the reverend senators of his native city; and 
when an official opinion was needed on any work 


* Leben und Wirken Albrecht Diirer’s. Vou Vr. A. v. Eye. 
(Nirdlingen, 1500.) dve. vi O26 pages, With a Table of 
his Works, 
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of art, Albrecht Diirer was called upon to give it: 
thus, as art referee, he sent in a Jandatory resolution 
on the Salutation (Aimmlischer Gruss) of Veit Stoss, 
which again claims the admiration of the visitor to 
St. Lorenz Church after its complete restoration by 
Rothhammer, iu 1826. 

Of this noble artist we have at length, in the 
work before us, an authentic and complete mono- 
graphy, with a criticism of his works by Dr. A. v. 
Eye ; as director of Central German National Mu- 
seum, he was called to it by his office, but long be- 
fore drawn to it by inclination. Where much has 
not been done before him, he has diligently sought 
up what is to be still found. This resolves itself 
almost beyond what his pictures and engravings tell 
into a very small 12mo volume published in 1828, as 
Reliquien A. D.’s, which contains some autobiogra- 
phical notices from Diirer’s own pen, and what 
else could be collected; for the unfinished biography 
of Heller in the original MS. is kept with that 
author’s other papers at Bamberg, and was, for 
some reason, inaccessible to Dr. v. Eye ; but as the 
Museum of which he was director concurs with the 
Diirer Verein in collecting every relic and testimony 
of their great townsman, everything else accessible 
was open to him. j 

De v. Eye opens his biography in the style some- 
thing of novel-writers, against which, however, he 
guards himself in his first note, with the festivities 
of the mariige of Philipp Pirkheimer, 25th Sep- 
tember, 1455, in which the patrician youth of both 
sexes dance in such solemn tact around the Kune- 
gunde Linde as their peaked shoes and heavy em- 
broidered garments permit, which said Linde, still 
darkening the Schloss Platz, must be now nearly nine 
hundred years old. The parents of these festive 
bands are represented as seated in the galleries 
above with the musicians, All this, no doubt a great 
proof of the author’s complete acquaintance with 
the manners and costume of the Middle Ages, as 
witnessed in his “ Kunst und Leben der Vorzeit,” but 
with no other connection to his hero than that 
on his day, old Albrecht Diirer, the father, may have 
entered the walls of Niirnberg as a wandering 
working jeweller from Hungary. ‘Twelve years the 
father worked as a journeyman with a silversmith 
of the name of Haller, and at the age of forty re- 
ceived, as the reward of faithful service, the hand 
of his daughter Barbara in marriage, and had the 
back portion of a house of the family of the Pirk- 
heimers assigned to him. Of this fruitful marriage 
of eighteen children, most of whom died young, our 
Albrecht Diirer was the third, and second son, born on 
St. Prudentia’s day in the sixth hour as then reck- 
oned, and, reduced to our computation, 21st of May 
in 1471, at 11 a.m. Whatever the circumstances of 
the parents when young Albrecht was born, it is 
certain that with the continual increasing family the 
domestic hearth offered him few comforts. Our 
author doubts if the windows of this house were 
glazed, and pictures to us the child visiting the 
parish school shoeless, and with no other clothing 
than a coarse linen doublet, girded round the body 
by a leathern thong. It is not ,robable that the 
embryo philosophic artist would, under such circum- 
stances, have laid any foundation of future great- 
ness ; but, by a fortunate chance, about six months 
after he had first viewed the light, a son was born 
to the patrician occupant of the front house, that 
Willebald Pirkheimer who afterwards became Diirer’s 
true friend, adviser, and companion through life. 
This friendship, no doubt, commenced in earliest 
infancy, when the common playground for both was 
the court which divided the two dwellings, at a 
time before the distinctions of birth commence. Our 
author is fully of opinion that the lessons of a higher 
character imparted to the young patrician were duly 
shared by his lucky playmate, and that even a change 
of residence by the parents did not interiupt the 
friendship of their sons. In Diirer’s thirteenth year, 
his father must have remarked considerable ar- 
tistic talent in his son, as he then proposed to send 
him to study under Martin Schingauer, a famous 
sculptor of Colmar, in Elsass; but this plan was 
rendered fruitless by Schingauer’s death; this, at 
least, is the relation of a cotemporary ; but whether 
so or not, we learn, from Diirer's own meayre bio- 
graphy. that he practised at goldsmith’s work with 
his father till he was uineteen, and then, by his 
Wish, commenced his Wanderjahre, that curivus 





social Teutonic institution for every handicraft, by 
which each apprentice, when Joosed, is bound to 
travel a certain number of years before he can prac- 
tise his trade as master. Something of the kind may 
once have existed in England, which we express by 
the term ¢ramp; but with us it is neither forced nor 
regulated, as in Germany. It must, however, be 
remarked that our youth was already an artist, 
having been some time a pupil with Michael Wohl- 
gemiith, though the exact period is doubtful. We 
have no knowledge of the route Diirer took, or the 
places he visited for the practice of his- art, on 
which alone he had to depend for subsistence. His 
return was after a travel of little more than four 
years, in 1494. His autobiography names Colmar 
and the three brothers of Martin Schéngauer, by 
whom he was received ; and a fine painting of the 
Magi, perhaps two, at Basel, bear witness to his 
sojourn there in 1491. 

Every one is aware that Diirer had much the 
same hard fate in marriage as Socrates, so that 
Xantippe is a designation quite common to Diirer's 
biographers in mentioning Agnes Frey, his wife, 
whom he married almost immediately after his return, 
a circumstance which his auotbiography mentions 
in a manner singularly expressive: And when I was 
returned, Hans Frey agreed with my father, and 
gave me his daughter Miss Agues. At page 92 the 
author makes some attempt to excuse the curstness 
of the lady from her early home and views as the 
daughter of a common workman; had she married 
one of equal station with her family, he thinks she 
might have made an excellent wife. This subjec- 
tive view must be left to the discretion of every 
reader, 

Diirer, shortly after his marriage, took the house at 
the corner of the Ziffelgasse, which has been bought 
by a society as a Diirer Museum, and called by his 
name. And now being settled in life, it behoved him 
to be received into the Painters’ Company, an act 
as necessary, as now in London, for the exercise of 
many trades and professions, to be enrolled in one 
of her numerous liveries; and for this purpose he 
had to deliver his Probearbeit, or masterpiece, Meis- 
terstiick, This was a pen-and-ink drawing of 
Orpheus torn to pieces by the female Bacchanals, a 
piece which has, we believe, never been engraved, 
but which was formerly in the possession of Sand- 
rart, who speaks of it in his Academy (ii. 79) in 
terms of unqualified praise. ~ 

Having, however, started our artist on his great 
career of fame, as any further following aloag with 
him would be principally a critique on his perfor- 
mances, we must leave them to a complete trans- 
lation of the volume, which would be most desir- 
able for the history of art and the admirers of the 
artist. W. B. 
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SCIENCE. 


INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


Saturday, March 2, 1861—The Right Hon. Sir J. 
S. Pakington, G.C.B., in the chair. 

The first paper read was “On the Wave-Line 
Principle of Shi» Construction,” by Mr. J. Scott 
Russell, F.R.S., Vice-President, LN.A., and formed 
the concluding lecture upon that subject, two pre- 
vious ones having been delivered in March 1860, and 
published in Vol. I. of the Zransactions of the In- 
stitution. 

The second paper was “On the Classification of 
Tron Ships,” by Mr. J. Grantham, Member of 
Council, 1.N.A. 

The next paper was “ On Unsinkable Iron Ships,” 
by Mr. Charles Lungley, shipbuilder, Deptford. 

This being the conclusion of the three days’ meet- 
ings, Rear-Admiral G. Elliott rose and proposed a 
vote of thanks to Sir J. Pakington, the President. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Fincham, master 
or a of Deptford Dockyard, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Sir John Pakington having returned thanks, the 
proceedings of the session closed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Wednesday, March 13—The Bishop of St. Da- 








vids, President, in the chair, 
Messrs. Levien, Wyddrington, and Borthwick were | 
elected members, 


Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated by I!. ox 
Talbot, Esq., V.P., ‘On Assyrian Antiquities, 1. 
which the writer gave some curious information re- 
lative to the antiquity of coined money, derived 1.c1 
his translation of the Cylinder of Sargon, wha. 
would seem to show that numismatists must be } 1 - 
pared to admit a somewhat earlier period tur te 
commencement of coinage than has been hithi rio 
suspected. Mr. Talbot also called attention tu seine 
other remarkable passages in the same inseription, 
with reference to the temple-worship practised in 
Assyria at that early period, and to the adoption of 
auguries by the King Sargon, before he began to 
build his famous palace at Khorsabad, from which 
the French have obtained their finest Assyrian imo- 
numents. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


March 13—George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Syer Cuming made an interesting communi- 
cation regarding the Seal of which impressions are 
sold at Holyrood Palace, as being that of Mary 
Stuart and Henry Darnley, and upon which evi- 
dence has been presumed wo be attorded of Mary 
having used the Koyal Arms. Mr. Cuming showed 
that the conjoined letters “M” and “ H” are those of 
Henrictta Maria, wife of Charles I. This accounts 
for the seal having been in the possession of Bishop 
Juxon, The signet was not made until forty years 
after the decease of Mary. It was purchased Ly Dr. 
Wiseman at the recent sale of the effects of the Earl 
of Buchan. 

Dr. Copland exhibited two fine portraits of Mary, 
executed by Paris Bornone, which Prince Labanvit 
declares to be the only portraits of which he has 
been uble to obtain ¢ pedigree. Dr. Copland de- 
tailed their history and tue channel through which 
they came into his possession. 

Mr. Gordon Hills delivered a lecture on “The 
Archeology of Chichesver and of its Cathedral,” of 
which, from numerous drawings and plans, he de- 
tailed its structure. Having been present on occa- 
sion of the fall of the spire, he narrated the parti- 
culars, which gave rise to an interesting discussion. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


March 15—Anniversary meeting—Sir John P. 
Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretaries read the report of the 
Council and ot the auditors, and the abstract of 
receipts and payments. The number of Fellows 1s 
now 373, agaiust 357 at the same date last yeur. 
During the past twelve months 32.new Fellows hau 
been elected, and the losses had been 16. ‘I'he in- 
come of the year (1860) was £1003, and the amouut 
expended £787, leaving a balance in favour of the 
Society of £216, ‘Ihe liabilities at the close uf the 
year were £126, against assets estimated at about 
£1800, The average attendance at the monthly 
meetings had been considerably above that of preced- 
ing years ; the discussions had been animated ; and the 
papers read excited increasing interest. The eveut 
which had been most interesting to the Society du:- 
ing the past year had been the meeting of the lu- 
ternational Statistical Congress in July last. ‘I'he 
Council felt justified in stating that that meeting 
had given universal satisfaction, not only to the 
English members, but also to the foreign delegates 
attending it. In conjunction with the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Actuaries’ Club, this society had 
entertained the foreign delegates and other members 
of the Congress at a dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, the party amounting, on the whole, to 
nearly two hundred persons. A ballot having taken 
place for the President, Council, and officers, for the 
ensuing twelve months, the following was declared to 
be the list ; the names in italics being those of the 
new members :— é 

Presipent : Right Hon. Sir John S. Pakington, 
Bart., M.P. Councm: Charles Babbage, M.A., F. 
R.S.; James Bird, M.D.; Sir John Peter Boileau, 
Bart., F.R.S.; Samuel Brown; William Camps, 
M.D.; David Chadwick; Edward Cheshire; the 
Right Hon, W. F. Cowper, M.P.; the Right Hon, 
V. I. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P.; William Farr, 
MD., D.C.L., F.R.S.; Joseph John Fox; James 
William Gilbart, F.R.S. ; Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, Bart, M.P., Q.C.; William Augustus Guy, 
M.B.; James Thomas LLammack ; the Right Hon, 
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the Earl of Harrowby ; Frederick Hendriks; James 
Heywood, F.R.S.; William Barwick Hodge; Charles 
Jellicoe; Leone Levi, F.S.A.: William Golden 
Lumley, LL.M. ; the Right Hon, Holt Mackenzie, 
F.R.G.5.; William Newmarch; the. Right Hon. 
Sir John Somerset Pakington, Bart., M.P.; Wm. 
Pollard-Urquhart, M.P.; Frederick Purdy; Rev. 
J. 1. Thorold Rogeas, M.A.; Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley, M.P.; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M-P., F.R.S.; 
Richard Valpy. Treasurer: William Farr, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.RAS. Hoxorary Secretaries: William 
Newmarch; William Augustus Guy, M.B.; William 
Golden Lumley, LL.M. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


March 19—George P. Bidder, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

The discussion wpon Mr. Murray’s paper “On 
the North Sea, or Geyman Ocean ; with remarks on 
some of its Estuaries, Rivers, and Harbours,” oc- 
cupicd the whole of the evening; but, not being 
concluded, the publication of the abstract is de- 
ferred, 

It was announced that the discussion would be 
resumed at the next meeting, Tuesday, March 26th. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


March 19—John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. ” 

D. Mackintosh, W. Jordan, and John Murray, 
Esquires, were elected Fellows. 

Knox read a paper—“ On some Ancient 
Forms of Civilization.” In the early history of 
mankind, among races of men remote from each 
other, there were four forms of civilization, all of 
which were remarkably antagonistic tu the Western 
races, who now play so promiment a part in history. 
The regions of ancient civilization were Egypt, 
India, China, and the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; and the races to whom alone those forms 
of civilization can be traced were the Copt, the 
Mongol, the Assyrian, and the Hindu. 

Dr. Knox referred, in support of his views, to 
the pictorial and sculptured works of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, as illustrating the civilization of 
those races, and remarked on the absence from 
those representations of the elephant, from which 
he inferred that the ancient Egyptians had had no 
intercourse with the interior of Africa, where those 
animals abound. 

Dr. Latham, Mr. Amenny, Mr. Crawfurd, and Dr. 
Knox, joined in the discussion that followed. 

A paper was then read by Mr. W. Parker Snow, 
*On the Wild Tribes of Tierra del F ” “These 
tribes he found to be most savage, but he possessed 
the faculty of gaining their confidence by singing 
and dancing with them. His mission was to dis- 
cover Jemmy Button, one of the tribe who was 
brought to England in 1831, and educated here for 
a space of three years. 
came to the ship, was Jemmy Button himself, 
entirely naked. He retained some knowledge of the 
English language, and somuch of European delicacy 
as, on being informed that Mrs. Snow was on board, 
to decline to go down to the cabin till he was 
clothed. He also recollected some of the persons 
who had befriended him when in England, bat the 
influence of his education in civilizing his tribe was 
wholly ineffective. Mr. Snow considered that Jem- 
my’s tribe was the most savage of any Fuegian 
tribe he encountered, and attributed to it the mas- 
sacre, on a subsequent voyage, of the captain and 
crew of the schooner which he had commanded 
when on this service. Mr. Snow stated that he was 
on the whole favourably impressed with the Fue- 
gians, who, he says, possess the same feelings of 
humanity as Europeans. The women are very af- 
fectionate to their children, and would strongly re- 
sent their being taken from them. The men, he 
said, are cannibals from necessity, and not from 
choice ; are honest in barter, but otherwise arrant 
thieves. They are powerful fellows, and very dirty, 
but Mr. £now permitted them to hug him without 
exhibiting disgust. It appears a practice exists of 
kidnapping the children, in order to their education 
as Christia: s at the neighbouring missionary station 
of Falkland. To this custom Mr. Snow, on a later 
visit, traced ihe unhappy massacre above-mentioned. 
Mr. Crawfurd and Dr, Latham joined in ‘expressing 


their great surprise that steps were not taken to stop 
so injudicious a practice. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mown,, Mar. 25——Jnstitute of Actuaries, 7.—Communication 
from Mr Gompertz; Mr. Porter; ‘The 
Graduation of the Series, giving the Ex- 
pectation of Life, and the Nature of the 
Corresponding Curves,” Mr. Sprague. 
Royal Geographical Society, 84.—North- 
west Anstralia, “‘ Report on the Organi- 
zation of the Exploring Expedition from 
Perth to the North-west Coast of Aus- 
tralia,” by Mr, F. T. Gregory, F.R.G.S, ; 
North-east Australia, “ Memoranda on 
the Ports of North-east Australia,” by 
Mr. A. ©. Gregory, F.R.G.S., with ‘ Re- 
port on the Expedition to the Burde- 
kin River,” by Mr. J. W. Smith, RLN.; 
communicated by Sir George Bowen, 
F.R.G.S., Governor of Queensland, 
through the Duke of Newcastle; South 
Australia, Expedition, by the Governor, 
Sir R. M‘Donnell, and Major Warburton. 
Tvurs., Man. 26.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8—Renewed 
Discussion wpon Mr. Murray’s paper, 
“On the North Sea or German Ocean.” 
Zoological Society of London, 9,— Mr. 
Tegetineier. * On some Undescribed Va- 
riations of Plumage ;"’ Dr. Giinther, “On 
some Points in the Anatomy of Monitor 
e niloticus; and other papers, 
Wep., Man. 27,—Rowal Society of Literature, 44. 
British Archwological Association, 84. 
Wep., Man. 27.—Byritish Archwologicul Association, 8$.—Mr. 
Syer Cunning, on “ The Chatelaine and 
Etul;” Dr, Beattie, on * Ludlow Castle.” 








CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Ir is long before the materials of history are col- 
lected, long before the wheat can be separated from 
the chaff, the gold from the dross; and longer still 
before a mind appears capable of making scientific 
use of the materials collected, to clothe the dry 
bones with flesh and muscle, and breathe into 
the creation the breath of genius and life. It has 
been stated that those who have been actors in 
history, who have assisted in the deliberations of 





In the first canoe that | 


councils, who have discussed the aim and end of 
political measures, and who have been masters of the 








nity, and the dismay of princes exhausting them- 
selves in promises, protestations, and proclamations. 
We shall see the weak rising up, and the mighty 
humiliated. An ever-varying scene is promised us; 
and if the tragedy reaches the sublime, and tle 
comedy sometimes descends to burlesque, we are to 
be taught, in the presence of the immensity of facts, 
that humanity received its lesson from God to 
march towards its proper goal. M. Garnier-Pagis 
considers, properly enough, that in order to seize 
all the bearings of the revolution of 1848 one must 
have the whole before him. There was a correla- 
tion between all parties. The thought ran from 
people to people. Searcely had the revolution 
broken out at Vienna, when occurred the heroic but 
fearful days of Berlin. One will peruse with in- 
tense curiosity the events in Saxony, Bavaria, Ha- 
nover, Wirtemberg, Denmark, and Sweden. We 
ean remember our own Chartist demonstrations, the 
feverish 10th of April, and the outbreak in Ireland, 
and shall be curious to know how these events are 
treated by the historian, Then there were the 
Spanish insurrections, stained with blood, and the 
far more pleasing spectacle of liberal institutions 
peciteally obtained in Holland and Switzerland. 
Nationalities which were considered dead sprang to 
life ; and, though individuals perished, grand prin- 
ciples were vivified, and a fire was lit on the hearths 
of humanity which shall never be extinguished. In 
this history we are to have, first of all, the spectacle 
of the German nationality, at Frankfort, laying the 
basis of its unity, a basis so cemented by right and 
reason that, the- provisional edifice overthrown, it is 
there to support the permanent one ; then that of 
the Italian nationality, which pours forth its blood 
in torrents, breaks the double chain of its own 
princes and those of the stranger, triumphs, then 
splits into parties, succumbs but to fertilize the 
earth with its blood for the future. The Hun- 
garian nationality, always glorious in its traditions, 
never despairing, rises. The Polish nationality, 
dissevered, languishing in exile, groaning apon its 
soil, still lifts up its hands to God to-be united. So 
also the Bohemian. nationality-springs up to fight 
and die, murdered in the streets of Prague. Her 
sister nationality, the Slavonic, invades the North, 
and extends herself majestically from the steppes of 





secrets of parties, are the best qualified to write his- 
| tory. Toa certain extent this may be true. Suehmen 
| may have a knowledge of facts, but it does not fol- 
| low that they are capable of making the best use 
| of such facts, or that they can write without preju- | 
| dice or passion, They may be able to write in- | 
teresting memoirs, but memoirs are not history, and | 
are only the materials from which scientific history | 
may be written. It is, however, upon the strength 
| of the facts of having been formerly Mayor of 
| Paris, and member of the Provisional Government, | 
| that M. Garnier-Pages considers bimself compe- | 
| tent to write J/istoire de la Révolution de 1848, | 
not the history of that memorable revolution as 
confined to France and Paris, but as it manifested | 
itself in the different States of Europe. As the 
history has not yet appeared, one is not in a posi- | 
tion to judge of its merits, and can only tell what | 
it proposes. The first volumes will contain an ac- | 
count of the events which convulsed Europe almost 
simultaneously, and with such singular resemblance, | 
in 1848. To enable him to accomplish this, M. | 
Garnier-Pagis has received -the documents and the | 
confidences of parties who were engaged in the 
various struggles ; of the men who were te-day at 
the summit of the mountain, to-morrow in the 
depths of the political abyss; the heroes of one day, 
the proscribed of the next; always honourable and 
honoured men who have never despaired of God or of 
humanity. The author proposes to write the bistory 
of that terrible and colossal struggle, wherein the 
two contrary principles, the sovereignty of the people 
and the sovereignty of right divine, came into con- 
flict ; when citizens shook the thrones of kings, and 
kings showered deadly grape upon their people ; 
when nobles fought for privilege and mouopoly, 
and artisans against brutalizing serfage ; wherein 
we see antiquated constitutions rudely pulled down, 
ancient banners torn into rags, and then new con- 
stitutions and new banners. It was a vast de- 
vouring fire which raged, and through glare 
and smoke we are to behold the delirium of the 











peoples thirsting for liberty, equality, and frater- 


‘the desert to the heart of Germany, The Servian, 
Roumanian, and Greek nationalities come forward to 
affirm their existence; and, finally, ancient Scan- 
dinavia proclaims her nationality, and defends it 
valiently on her frontier against the German nation- 
ality. Need we add, that M. Garnier-Pages’ work 
is looked forward to at the present moment with 
some impatience. 

A second edition has appeared of M. de Sacy’s 
charming work, Varietés Littéraires, Morales, et 
Historiques. The author is a bibliophite—a lover 
of books—but not of the dry and dusty ones, or of 
those which are sought after because of a singular 
title-page, or because of consecrating a puerility, 
He read his books, he tells us, “in a sombre alley 
of trees, in the midst of rural sounds, immense, 
confused, yet so sweet and harmonions.” He reads 
with real love, and when he speaks of the pages of 
Bossuet and the verses of Racine, he tempts us to 


| re-read the one and the other, though the one now 


begins to be considered antiquated, and the other 
tiresome. 

From books passing to libraries, we learn that the 
Imperial Library has had nothing to complain of 
the last year with respect to donations from private 
and official individuals, There is great anxiety on 
We pet of the Government. to increase its literary 
wealth, but this wealth will little avail the literary 
public until the whole establishment is reorganized 
and a catalogue of its contents prepared, As things 
stand at present, unless the student can enter the 
reading-room remembering the name of the author 
he wishes to consult, the title-page of the book, 
and the when and where it was printed, in many 
cases he might as well spare himself the trouble of 
a visit, as nothing is forthcoming without this pre- 
vious knowledge. A person may have a good 


memory for the generalities of many books, but it 
is not every memory that can stow away for use 
such minute knowledge as that demanded by the 
rules of the library. ‘The official journal indicates 
the principal gifts received by the library in the 
course of 1860. The department of Printed Books 
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has been enriched by a great number of works in 
all languages, presented by private individuals and 
learned societies. Prince Lucien Bonaparte con- 
tinues to send the translations he has had made of 
portions of the Bible into the different dialects 
of Europe, and which he has had printed at his 
residence in London for private distribution. Among 
the presentations to the Manuscript Department 
there is one which merits special notice by its im- 
portance: it is a MS, adorned with portraits and 
having for title, La Toison d’Or, ow la Fleur des 
Trésors, en laquelle est suecinctement et methodique- 
ment traité de la pierre philosophale. This precious 
volume on vellum, which belonged to the Emperor 
Rudolph II, whose signature it bears upon the first 
leaf, was presented to the library by the Emperor. 


SS 
THE UNIVERSITIES. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 20. 

Last Sunday the Rev. J. Moorhouse, of St. John’s 
College, made an attack from the pulpit of Great St. 
Mary’s upon the luckless volume of Essays aud 
dieviews, but all attempts to create an excitement in 
this university on the subject have hitherto proved 
abortive. The truth, I suspect, is that those who 
have the learning to confute the book lack the will, 
whilst those who have the will lack the learning. 

Several architectural improvements are in contem- 
plation. Last June the Senate appointed a Syndi- 
cate to communicate with all persons interested in 
the re-arrangement of the interior of Great St. 
Mary’s, and to ascertain the cost of the entire work ; 
but during the nine months that have since elapsed 
literally nothing has been done, and now the Syndics 
apply for a continuation of their powers, promising 
to make their report before the division of the en- 
suing Easter term. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the hideous throne, or Golgotha, as it is popularly 
styled, will be pulled down. The new Guildhall is 
rapidly rising from the ruins of the old one. For a 
time the works were stopped in consequence of a 
dispute between the architect and the committee, 
but all differences are now settled. A great improve- 
ment is likely to be effected in Christ’s Lane. The 
miserable tenements abutting upon that narrow and 
inconvenient thoroughfare have recently been pur- 
chased by Christ’s College, and I hear {hatte scheme 
will shortly be submitted to the municipal authori- 
ties for pulling them down, and converting the site 
into a wide and handsome street. 

Mr. Henry Bradshaw, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, recently made a very curious communica- 
tion to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. It ap- 
pears that in the Noticias Historicas of the Trini- 
tarians, or Crutched Friars, in England, Scotland, 
and Treland, by Domingo Lopez, published at Ma- 
drid in 1714—a work little known in this country— 
mention 1s made of a house of that order in Cam- 
bridge, which has entirely escaped the notice of the 
compilers of the \/onasticon, as well as of the uni- 
versity antiquaries. The house is stated to have 
been founded in the reign of Henry IIL, and be- 
tween thirty and forty distinguished men are men- 
tioned as having been educated in it. Lopez gives 
a minutely detailed account of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners in Henry VIII.’s reign, and of 
the three learned doctors who, having written against 
the royal divorce, were sent to the Tower, and 
executed in 1537, after several unavailing attempts 
had been made to torture them into a confession. 
He relates also how forty-two members of the col- 
lege or convent refused to accept the terms of the 
Commissioners, and were “ martyred” on the spot in 
1535. Singularly enough, no allusion to the house 
has been discovered in any Cambridge documents, 
and the names of the three doctors, Fr. Edwardus, 
Fr. Lambertus % Claromonte, and Fr. Dionysius 
Faustus, are not traceable in the university registers. 
It is, nevertheless, difficult to believe that the whole 
account is a romance ; but the only chance of veri- 
fying the narrative appears to lie in a diligent 
search among the mass of papers at the Record 
Office relating to the suppression of the religious 
houses. 

On Thursday evening, the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., fellow of King’s College, read before the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society a paper relative to 
cettain churches in Georgia, which he inspected 





during his recent toue in that country. He gave 
many interesting details relative to the deserted con- 
vent of Saphara, including the great church of St. 
Saba, the detached belfry, the mortuary chapel of 
the abbots, the churches of St. Marina, St. John 
Baptist, and St. Simon Peter, the pigmy chapel of 
St. George, and the remarkable castle which crowns 
the steep. He also noticed the church of Tsounda, 
and the monastery of Wardzia, with its 365 cells, 
its cathedral, and its seven churches. These several 
structures were illustrated by effective drawings 
and plans prepared by Mr. Fawcett, architect, (hon. 
secretary of the society,) from the instructions of 
Mr. Williams, and the sketches of Mr. Witts, his 
a in the journey. 

ny who have joined in the Christmas festivi- 
ties at St. John’s must retain a vivid recollection of 
the punch and sherry beakers, which make their 
appearance in the combination-room after supper. 
These beverages are concocted by a short, active. 
sharp-eyed college servant, hight Timothy Loker, 
commonly called Tim. I have long known that he 
was a poet, and the fact is now made patent to all 
the world, by the publication this morning of Poems 
and Ballads by Timothy Loker of Cambridge. Tis 
poetry cannot be compared with his punch, but 
nevertheless is by no means of an_ indifferent 
quality. Were he qualified to compete for the 
prize poem, there can be little doubt that he would 
get it; and if Mr. Macmillan thinks that this maga- 
zine might be rendered a trifle more lively, he will 
lose no time jn securing the pen of his self-educated 
fellow-townsman. Many of Mr. Loker’s pieces have 
already appeared in the Family Herald, and he re- 
cords his thanks to the proprietors of that journal 
for frequent and substantial acknowledgments, es- 
pecially a legacy of £100 bequeathed to him by 
the late Mr. Biggs. 

The fourth volume of the Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the University Library will shortly make its 
appearance, and will be followed by a fifth, contain- 
ing a copious and, I hope, a complete index. 








FINE ARTS, 





INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
PORTLAND GALLERY. 
THE private view of this Exhibition was on 
Frail last, and, as usual on such occasions, 
there was a numerous and highly interesting 
gathering of artists, collectors, and those be- 
longing to the upper ten thousand, ‘There is 
nothing very striking among the works of art 
exhibited, but there is a very considerable 
number of well painted and artistic-looking pic- 
tures; although it must also be said that there 
is an ample proportion of art and its highest 
interests could do very well without—pictures 
remarkable only for inherent feebleness, and 
whose present badness shows no trace of pro- 
bable improvement in the artist. In an insti- 
tution like this, it is no part of our duty to 
point out glaring demerits, unless when that 
is thrust upon notice so as to make escape 
from it impossible, because this is at least 
a joint-stock shop as much as a_ public 
exhibition,—a kind of picture bazaar, where 
every man rents his counter and displays 
his goods in what he believes the most at- 
tractive style. ‘This has advantages to in- 
dividual artists, of course; but it has also 
disadvantages for the Exhibition as a whole, 
by thrusting works forward on the line which 
it would have been as satisfactory to the public 
and perhaps more profitable for the artist to 
have had placed in some less exacting posi- 
tion. ‘There is much and incessant outcry 
about pictures being sacrificed by being hung 
out of sight, or nearly so—either too high up 
or too low down; but the public hear little of 
those works which are more completely sacri- 
ficed by being placed on the line. The mem- 
ber so sacrificed in this Exhibition is too large 
to go over in detail, and we shall only indicate 
a few of those which like all other really good 





pictures, will not be sacrificed wheresoever 
hung. It is possible, for example, to sacrifice a 
picture like Mr. H. B. Gray’s Decline of a Sum- 
mer Day, No. 34, by dragging down its wnre- 
fined strength so close to the eye that crudeness 
in colour absorbs all other sensations, so that its 
many good qualities are, as it were, forced out 
of court; while no disadvantages of hanging, 
if seen at all, can prevent the Evening of Mr. 
B. W. Leader (No, 155), although a little 
woolly in style, from being recognized as a good 
landscape. From such examples, which are 
not rare in this Exhibition, the public will be 
forced to conclude that hanging on the line is 
of far less importance than painting good 
pictures, and that this kind of distribution of 
the line is in a double sense giving some artists 
line enough to hang themselves. 

Following the order of the Catalogue, after 
meeting a number of good and some very in- 
different pictures, but without any traits de- 
manding special attention, we come to a 
small and modest work by Wm. Pitt, Lime 
Kilns in Cornwall, which is cleverly painted, 
and two pictures, Nos. 82, and 83, by James 
Peel, which are two of the most pleasing land- 
scapes in the rooms. ‘There is also some good 
colour in Mr. Hay’s Locket, No. 87, and some 
vigorous truth in Mr. Law Coppard’s Early 
Spring, No. 97. If the artist but knew how 
to use the truth he so evidently feels, he 
would paint greatly better pictures; but, as 
with too many of his brethren, he has either 
neglected the study of artistic er or 
has not yet acquired sufficient skill to apply 
them. The orange and green scattered all 
over this picture are undoubtedly to be found 
in nature, but they cnly come forward to the 
focus of the landscape, the exhalations from 
the earth neutralizing these colours by coll 
blue-greys in the distance and middle-distance, 
so as to prevent the brighter tints obtruding 
on the eye; and had Mr. Coppard studied, and 
with artistic ability reproduced, this truth along 
with that he has secured, his picture Karly 
Spring would have been many times increased 
in value as a work of art. ‘The Playful Bairn, 
No. 107, Haynes King, is clear in colour, and 
respectably painted ; and the same may be said 
of No. 123, A Girl, by Chas. J. Lewis; there 
the forms of the shadows make this girl look any- 
thing but a beauty at a little distance, although 
it is one of the most vigorously painted 
figure-pictures in the Exhibition. On the 
first screen, No. 196, After a Storm in Windsor 
Park, H. A. Harper, is a drawing of some 

romise ; as is also No. 206, by Bracford 

udge. And there are three extraordinary 
pictures, in water-colours, by R. P. Cuff, dis- 
playing some of the wild grandeur of daring 
which distinguished Blake from the herd of 
imitators of common things in art. No. 246, 
The Last Leaves of Autumn, Robt. Collinson, 
is brilliant, but the effect and quality looks 
like an old familiar friend ; so that, in spite of 
its brilliancy, the effect seems to have lost its 
novelty through repetition. No. 254, Moss 
Troopers—Sunset, Frederick Weeks, is a plea- 
sant, bit of colour, andso is No. 262, The 1’lea- 
sant Time of Day, by ¥. Smallfield. 

In the Second Room, No. 306, A Bright 
Autumnal Day, W. 5. Rose, displays a skill 
and variety of colour from which more may be 
anticipated, if the artist be a young man ; and 
two other pictures, one (No. 310) Zhe Pioneer, 
J. A. Fitzgerald, and the other 347) On 
Hospitable Thoughts Intent, by M. RK. B, Paul, 
are worthy of special notice in passing. Per- 
haps not the best, but most certainly the surest 
means of ultimately being able to produce 
high-class pictures, is shown by Mr. Davis in 
No, 354, View of Dover from the French Coast 
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—a picture which has been carefully studied on 
the spot, and although displaying too much 
affectation of pre-Raphaelism in details and 
treatment, yet such study as this picture indi- 
cates will be a perpetual well of power spring- 


. ing up to the. help and refreshment of all who 


undergo it. No.'372, by W. E. Marshall, and 
No. 465, The Old Wood House, J. Scott Carell, 
especially the last, show powers of pencil and 
feeling for treatment which will probably bear 
more important fruits; and L. Smith has 
painted a eat’s heal (No. 492) which is full 
of vigorous truth, slightly marred by its colos- 
sal size. Rest, No. 507, by E. G. Girar.lot, 
an Italian boy asleep, is a piece of powerful 
effect ; and No. 531, Remains of a Wreck, 
by Arthur Pengal, is one of the clearest and 
cleverest sea-pieces we have recently seen. 
There are, of course, many other pictures which, 
ha space permitted, would also have been en- 
titled to special notice; but let the public go 
and see this Exhibition for themselves, and they 
will by that means be able to judge for them- 

elves whether we have or have not madea 
good selection for specialcommendation. ‘The 
Exhibition, as a whole, will amply repay a visit, 
and we hope it will be effectually supported by 
the art-loving public. 





FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Ir the multiplicity of honours and melals was 
au infallible recipe for the production of great 
pictures, this Eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
works of French and Flemish artists, in Pall 
Mall, would, beyond all doubt, be the greatest 
exhibition of the season, because painters of 
these one hundred and thirty-seven pictures 
appear to have received many times more 
medals than all the members of the Royal 
Academy. Unfortunately these medals are 
not supported by the pictures exhibited ; and 
whatever these artists may have done to merit 
such shares of honours elsewhere it would be 
difficult to extract a medal from any British 
tribunal of taste for any of the pictures here ex- 
hibited. Still some of them are admirable as 
works of art, and many of them display a 
power which is fully competent to grapple 
with more important themes. The best and, 
upon the whole, the most perfect picture in the 
room is No. 92, In Confidence, by Meissonier, 
and for expression, especially that of the con- 
fidant, this picture is all that could be desired ; 
but if this be a fair specimen of the artist's pre- 
gent style, we are compelled to regret that he 
does not progress so rapidly in art as in years. 
The drawing throughout is generally excellent, 
and the story is told with the unerring cer- 
tainty of genius ; but what mean those feet of 
the reader, whose heels, without the smailest 
reason, seem to have got out of and above his 
shoes? In the works of an artist whose strength 
lies in truth of local detail.and correctness of 
finish, such extremities to a figure are at least 
unfortunate, and reveal the very trite truth 
that as an artist even Meissonier is not perfect. 
There is another point in which this picture 
shows no progress, but, on the contrary, con- 
siderable retrogression. In all his pictures 
there has appeared an evident tendency to what 
the public call finish, that is smoothness of 
colour; but in the Guard House, and others 
of his earlier pictures, there was still an effort 
to keep up texture, and to the extent that was 
achieved the smoothness was united to true 
finish. But in this Jn Confidence the variety 
of texture has entirely disappeared, while the 
smoothness remains, and the result is no im- 
provement on these former pictures. The 
flesh, the clothes, and especially the coats of 
the figures and the boards of the floor, seem to 





be all made of one material, and that, from its 
glossy smoothness, china, so that with all the 
genius which so visibly reigns throughout the 
picture, it looks more as if it had been painted 
from Sevres ware, than from living models 
clothed with ordinary habiliments. These are no 
doubt very secondary considerations in other- 
wise high-class pictures, but they indicate that 
the artist is substituting manner for style ; and 
where that begins, further progress ceases, 
almost as a matter of course, because it results 
from that degree of self-satisfaction which 
induces the artist to be contented with draw- 
ing from within, instead of continuing to la- 
bour and study from without—to see nature 
through his mécanique of art, instead of making 
that subservient to the artistic development of 
nature. This appears the stage at which this 
work would place Meissonier, and if so, those 
who most admire his surpassing genius will 
most truly regret such a result. Whatever the 
public may believe, there is no more connection 
between smoothness an‘ true finish, than there 
is between a piece of porcelain and a living 
Frenchman. 

That the pupils of such a master should 
strongly reflect all his imitable qualities is 
only what might be expectel, and that they 
should succeed better in catching his defects 
than his genius may also be looked on as 
a thing of course. But his pupil, Louis Rui- 
perez, exhibits three pictures, and especially 
Soldiers Playing at Cards (No. 106), which, 
but for its tendency to blackness in colour, 
contains much of the master, and it also dis- 
plays evidence of independent power in the 
pupil. ‘The blackness, however, is no part of 
the power, and had clearness of tone been 
added to the composition, expression, and 
drawing, in this picture, its success would have 
been as great as its promise (even with this 
fault) is encouraging. If the artist will drop 
the spectacles of his master, and dare to look 
at nature through his own eyes alone, there 
are ‘evidences in these pictures that he has in- 
herent strength to transfer what he may see to 
canvass with success ; but let it be nature, for 
there is as wide a difference between nature 
and professional models, as there is between 
real life and the stage. This distinction is 
strongly shown in the Comic Story (No. 69), 
by Louis Knaus. ‘Taken in detail, the figures 
in this picture are most skilfully painted, show- 
ing a facility of touch and a certainty of inten- 
tion and execution which many artists might 
envy. Still, although it has evidently been 
painted from sitters, it does not look like 
nature, but as if the group were made up from 
the three clowns of a circus, with a juvenile 
acrobat doing the part of the wondering boy. 
But for this unfortunate theatrical air this 
would have been a capital picture, for, as 
has been already said, it is painted with great 
cleverness an: artistic skill Victor Chavet 
has also been smitten with the beauties of 
Meissonier, but, from not being a pupil of that 
master, the style, although its source is unmis- 
takable, its development is much more inde- 
pendent. Of the three pictures by this vigor- 
ous artist 7’he Smoker is, upon the whole, the 
best ; but this artist if young should beware 
of the tendency to exaggeration which all 
these pictures display in one form or another, 
because either attitudinizing or pedantry in pic- 
tures is destructive of enduring reputation. 

The next class of subjects which claim at- 
tention in this Gallery is that of which Rosa 
Bonheur may be considered the originator and 
chief, although this school, for such it has 
become in France, is not very strongly repre- 
sented in the present Exhibition. One of the 
first pictures this accomplished lady exhibited, 














or perhaps it would be more correct to say was 
exhibited for her, in this country, was a dog—a 
white dog—sitting near a white wall; but no 
artist, ancient or modern, has ever approached 
Landseer for dogs, and Rosa Bonheur wisely left 
dogs, an:1 betook herself to horses, in which she 
was almost infinitely more successful. Landseer 
is not so strong as a painter of horses ; but even 
he has very few equals in the delineation of 
horses, or indeed any animals in repose; but 
he wants that power of portraying action so 
essential to the highest treatment of such sub- 
jects; and it is this power of representing action 
and motion which Rosa Bonheur has in so re- 
markable degree. ‘This quality was the greatest 
source in attraction of that great picture, in 
the Horse Fair; and although in other re- 
spects the picture was a lmirable as a werk of 
art, yet but for this quality of motion which it 
pozsessed, there would have been nothing re- 
markable about that picture. Here Rosa 
Bonheur is superior to Sir E. Landseer ; but 
when she leaves her own peculiar power, and 
betake herself to animals in repose, she comes 
down from being great, to being very good. 
Of the three pictures, or rather perhaps 
finished sketches for pictures, now in the 
French Gallery, the best, upon the whole, is 
the Highland Ponies, and they are very cleverly 
painted ; but the three pictures rolled into one 
would be as nothing from an artist who has 
produced the Horse Fair and many other pic- 
tures which have been seen in London. ‘They 
will do, perhaps, for bit collectors, who are 
contented with buying names instead of pic- 
tures, but they must be counted as nothing in 
a collection claiming in the most remote de- 
gree to represent the national art of France. 
The Dairy Farm, by Constant ‘Troyon, is a 
picture of the same type of subject, —heavily 
painted cows standing on the top of « heavily 
painted bank, surmounted withaheavily painted 
sky and distance; but there is such unity even 
in the heaviness, as to make this honest effort 
a highly creditable picture. ‘The MWood Scene 
with Cattle, by the same artist, is a less important 
but in some respects a more successful picture, 
at least in some of these qualities which used 
to be esteemed among the infallible tests 
of successful colour, and which will again 
take that position when the present French 
furore, which has seized some collectors, has 
had its day and died. The inherent vice of the 
French school of colour is want of transparency, 
and consequently want of richness in colour, 
not want of bright colours, for of that there 
is no lack, although even the brightest tones 
look heavy where transparency of shadow is 
not. ‘There is solidity, and what may with- 
out offence be called a material grossness of 
paint, which destroys, or at least mars, the 
feeling of successful colour, and of this mate-- 
riality Troyon’s works are more than average 
specimens. Nobody can doubt his talent or 
his honest effort, but his works show that, in 
colour, he has not yet reached genius of the 
kind which gave value to the pictures of the 
cattle-painters of other days, the pictures of 
Cuyp, or even Berghem, of Gainsborough, 
Morland, or the best works of Ward. 

Four pictures by E. P. Frere show a more 
healthy and artistic style and tone of colour. 
‘The two larger works display a clearness and 
decision of handling rather unusual in this 
collection; while The Young Mother, one of 
the smaller pictures, is very tine in parts, but 
not at all better than many of our own third 
or fourth-rate artists have produced times un- 
numbered without securing more than a small 
portion of that solid pudding and profitable 
praise which are now so freely bestowed upon 
this French artist. M. Fréore has more genius 
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than many of his national contemporarics, but 
he appears to be a 
“ Bird of bright feathers, but of broken wings; " 

for although capable of presenting many sub- 
jects in pleasing aspects, yet he seems unable 
to create, or to so generalize as to make them 
appeal to humanity as well as to picture col- 
lectors. He spends his strength on well worn- 
out subjects, or mere bits; and however beau- 
tifully these are done, whatever the price 
secured, there is no real or lasting reputation 
to be gained from works, however good 
which are all but destitute of original thought. 
In landscape the French school are undoubtedly 
inferior to the British ; and the only quality in 
the landscapes of this collection worthy of no- 
tice are such evident and withal such unsuccess- 
ful reflections of the works of English artists 
as to make more than a mere passing notice 
unnecessary. ‘T. Gudin’s Iligh Tide and Signal 
are entirely based upon Turner ; but they want 
his genius to make them what his works are, 
great pictures ; and another French gentleman 
gives a kind of free paraphrase of the Building 
of Carthage in the National Gallery, in the 
form of a sea-piece, yet for'air and colour that 
is the bess picture in the room of its class. 
Judging of French art from this collection 


a] 


, being to illustrate the progress and present con- 
| dition of Modern Art, it be left to each country to 
, decide under what arrangements, and within what 
| limits, that object can, in its own case, be attained, 
| regard being had to the amount of space that can 
| be devoted to its productions. 

3. That as regards British Ast, the above object 
will be fully attained by confining the Exhibition 
to the works of artists living at any period within 
the century preceding the Exhibition, 7. ¢. subse- 

| quent to the year 1762. 





The Committee for advising her Majesty’s Com- 
| missioners for the Exhibition of 1862, in reference 
| to the formation of Trade and Local Committees, 
| held their first meeting at the rooms of the Society 
| of Arts yesterday. There were present :—The 
| Marquis of Hartington, M.P.; The Lord Stanley, 
| M.P.; the Lord Stanley of Alderley; the Right 

Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade; the Right Hon. Wm. Hutt, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade ; Mr. Thomas Field 
Gibson, one of the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851; Mr. H. Cole, C.B., her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner for the Paris Exhibition of 1855 ; Sir Thomas 
| Phillips, Chairman of the Council of the Society of 
| Arts; Mr. G. Ridley, Chairman of the Newcastle- 
| on-Tyne, Shields, and Gateshead Chamber of Com- 
| merce; Mr. D. Hollins, Chairman of the Potteries 
| Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Robert Thompson, Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, Stockton-on 





| 


would be a grave and _unpardonable error, | Tees; Mr. Thomas Evans, Chairman of the Bristol 
because many of the artists whose names are | Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Edmund Potter, Presi- 
in this Catalogue have produced important and | dent of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. 





some of them great pictures. However inter- 
esting, the public could not commit a greater 
mistake than by supposing that these pictures 
fully represent the present strength of French 
art, for that it most certainly does not, although 
it does represent the names of some of the best 
French artists—a distinction which should be 
borne in mind when visiting this Exhibition. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The Committee of Advice have wisely determined 
that the works of art to be exhibited in 1862 shall 
not be confined to the works of living artists. Some 
of the reasons why this limitation would have been 


most undesirable, if a stronger word would not have | 
been applicable, were given by us last week; and | 


this week we were prepared to offer other reasons, at 
least equally strong, but the decision of the Com- 
inittee renders the continuance of the argument use- 
less, so that we can only congratulate the public on 
escaping from what might have been a great na- 
tional misfortune. We believe that the Committee 
will have the support and best thanks of all whose 
opinions are worth hstening to, for their determina- 
tion, show:ng as it does a full appreciation of that 
breadth of comprehension which must permeate all 
the arrangements, if the Exhibition is to be what it 
ought—a means of national instruction in high and 
industrial art progress. 

The Committee appointed to advise her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862, as to the 
period of Art to be represented at the forthcoming 
Exhibition, have held two meetings at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts. There were present—The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.; Earl Spencer; Earl 
Stanhope; Earl Somers; Lord Overstone; Lord 
Taunton; Load Elcho, M.P.; Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Bart.; Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart.; Mr. 
Thos. Ashton; the Rev. E. Coleridge; Mr. Ed- 
win Field; Mr. H. T. Hope; Mr. John Ruskin ; 
Mr. W. Stirling, M.P.; Mr. S. J. Stern;. Mr. Tom 
Taylor; Mr. W. Wells; Sir Charles Eastlake, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy; Mr. Fred. Tayler, 
President of the Old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; Mr. J. Y. Hurlstone, President of the 
Society of British Artists; Mr. Henry Warren, Pre- 
sident of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours ; and Professor C. R. Cockerell, R.A., Pre- 
sident of the Institute of British Architects; at- 
tended by Mr. Le Neve Foster, Secretary to the 
Committee. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

1. That the Exhibition ought not to be confined 
to the works of living artists. 

2, That the object of the) proposed Exhibition 


John Whitwell, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
| merce, Kendal; Mr. William H. Payne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Dover Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. J. R 
Stebbing, President of the Southampton Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. Henry W. Ripley, President of 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce; Mr. C. M. 
Norwood, President of the Hull Chamber of Com- 
| merce; Mr. John J. Kayll, President of the Sunder- 
| land Chamber of Commerce; Mr. J. Jobson Smith, 
| President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce ; 
| attended by Mr. E. A. Bowring, Secretary to the 
Committee. 
| A coLtection of drawings and pictures were dis- 
| persed, last Saturday, at Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Wood’s, included works of a character sufficient 
| to attract a large concourse of amateurs. ‘This 
| collection belonged to Mr. Adam Fairrie, of Liver- 
| pool, and they have been brought together with 
considerable discrimination and at very consider- 
able cost. Among the drawings and paintings in 
water-colours, nearly every well-known name is 
| worthily represented, both recent and living. Sir 
| David Wilkie, Muller, 8. Prout, Girten, G. Cham- 
| bers, De Wint, and Turner, are among the first; 
| and of living artists there are W. E. Frost, D. 
| Roberts, J. D. Harding, L. Haghe, E. W. Cooke, 
| F. Taylor, Cattermole, J. F. Lewis, Hunt, and 
| Duncan. <A collection like this has therefore a 
| public interest, and, as such, we have no hesitation 
| in naming some of its more important elements. 
| There are five Turners; one an Italian subject, an 
; early drawing, and Lie/sield and Rochester, both 
early works ; but there is also the View of Stam- 
| ford, one of the very best of his water-colours, 
| which was engraved by Miller for the “ England and 
Wales ;” and what, in some respects, is still more 
interesting, Lucerne, a later drawing, which also 
has been engraved, but which is as different as 
possible from the Lucerne at Farnly Hall—one 
of the most tender and poetical of Turner’s poetical 
works, There is more colour, and greater feeling 
of atmosphere, in this Lucerne at Christie’s, but 
there is more exquisite repose and positive beauty 
about that at Farnly Hall. Among the others, 
A View at Mortlake, on the Thames, by P. De 
Wint, will command attention, as a great specimen 
of an eminent artist—one that ought to be secured 
for the National Collection of Water-colours. 

Among the pictures in oil there are also some 
fine works, although the collection is altogether 
less important than the collection of drawings. 
The small picture, or rather the finished sketch of 
Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage, by Wilkie, is 
interesting, although by no.means one of the best 
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works of the artist; and a small Jxterior, into 





which Mr. 'T. Faed has cleverly introduced a 
woman and child, is a luminous and transparent 
little gem. Entirely different in character and style, 
but equally radiant with the light of genius, is a 
small finished sketch, An Italian Lake Scene, by 
Bonnington ; a “ bit” of which any collector might 
be proud, from its truth, breadth, and fine feeling. 
A View on Hampstead Heath, with Children, by the 
late W. Collins, is also a clever sketch ; although 
its best qualities, as well as the composition and 
effect, forcibly recall Bonnington’s Sea Beach— 
a picture which is well-known, at least through the 
engraving. There are pictures of importance by 
Linnell, sen., Fraser, and others. 





ART UNION OF GLASGOW. 

The Print of this Association, for the present 
year, has just been issued. The subject is the Birth- 
day, engraved by L. Stokes, after Frith, and it has 
many of those qualities which might have been 
expected from this combination of artists. Whether 
the selection of the picture was a happy one, may 
at least admit of doubt; because, however charming 
in colour, it necessarily wants that dramatic interest 
and effect which appeal to the public eye; but it 
is well engraved, and we hope the Association may 
find it popular. It is in all the higher qualities of 
art vastly superior to what many print-buyers in 
these days receive for five times the price. 





This evening (Saturday) the forty-sixth anniver- 
sary dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent In- 
stitution will take place in Freemasons’ Hall. The 
Right Hon. William Cowper, M.P., is to take the 
chair. 

On Wednesday evening last, the Society for the 
Encouragement of Fine Arts held their second con- 
versazione, of the present season, at the Portland 
Gallery. It was very well attended. 

On Wednesday evening next, Mr. John West 
will deliver a lecture, before the Post Office Library 
and Literary Institution, entitled “A word or two 
on Words.” ; 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been 
pleased to become a life member and patron of the 
Cambrian Institute, and has subscribed £20 to the 
funds of the Society. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Second Concert, Monday, March 18, 1861. 





Dead March in Saul Handel. 
Pant I. 

Sinfonia in D, No. 2 P ’ Beethoven. 

Aria, ** Lungi dal caro bene " Pacini. 

Romanza, “Il sogno” ‘ . Mercadante. 

Overture (‘‘ Euryanthe ") Weber. 


; Part II. 
Sinfonia in A Minor, No.3 . 3 ‘ i Mendelssohn. 
Duetto on Styrian Melodies, “I Montanari" Benedict. 
Overture (Gillaume Tell) . Rossini. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 


The performance having been originally announced 
“by command,” the programme was specially 
arranged in accordance with the wishes of tke 
Queen; but in consequence of the lamented and 
unexpected death of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, Her Majesty was precluded from 
gracing the concert-room with her presence; and 
a solemn and appropriate tribute to the memory of 
one to whom Mngland is so much indebted was paid 
by the performance of Handel’s Dead March from 
Saul, previously to the commencement of the ordi- 
nary programme. 

The execution of Beethoven’s second symphony, 
op. 36, composed in his first period, when he was 
still influenced by the magnetic genius of Mozart, 
was in all respects most excellent, though it was, if 
possible, surpassed by the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch symphony, which, in our opinion, 
never went off better than on this occasion. If there 
is one composer about whose works the Philharmonic 
Society seems more solicitous than any other, that 
one is certainly Mendelssohn ; and in rendering the 
various movements of this magnificent work (which 
is, by the way, dedicated to Her Majesty, and per- 
haps more than usually interesting on that accouut), 
the orchestra showed itself resolute in maintaining 
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undimmed and undiminished that high prestige 
which it has always hitherto enjoyed. The remain- 
ing instrumental pieces, the charming Euryanthe 
overture, and the highly picturesque and original 
overture to Guillaume Tell, were-also played with 
admirable taste and vigour. In the aria from 
Pacini’s opera, La Sposa Fedele, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington displayed her artistic and vocal powers, 
the latter being as fresh and unimpaired as though 
she had not for weeks past been sustaining the very 
arduous character of prima donna in the Amber 
Witch. The other vocalist was Mr. Santley, 
who delivered Mercadante’s tedious romanza with 
conscientious care; and who was associated with 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington in the pleasing ductt 
on Styrian melodies, arranged for voices and orches- 
tra by M. Benedict. In consequence of the unusual 
shortness of the programme, there being no concerts 
in the first part, the whole performance was over at 
a much earlier hour than is generally the case, and 
by far the greater part of the audience remained in 
their seats to hear the concluding overture—an ex- 
ample which we should like to see followed by other 
musical socicties. 

Unusual pains seem to have been taken in the 
training and direction of the orchestra by Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, upon whom, in testimony of his ser- 
vices, the hearty applause of the audience was be- 
stowed: the solo vocalists, Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Mr. Santley, were also welcomed with 
the usual acknowledgment of satisfaction and ap- 
probation. 

COVENT GARDEN, 

With the benefit nights of Mr. W. Harrison and 
Miss Louisa Pyne, on ‘Tuesday and Thursday, when 
“ Maritana” and the “ Daughter of the Regiment” 
were respectively performed, the English operatic 
season, which commenced on the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1860, has terminated. Although attended from 
first to last with a very small amount of pecuniary 
success, it has been interesting in many points; and 
the spirited enterprise displayed by the managers, 
under the most discouraging circumstances, is be- 
yond all praise. Amongst the singers introduced 
tor the first time to un English audience were Ma- 
dame Palmieri and Miss Leffler (the latter having 
been previously known as a concert-singer only), 
Mr. Alberto Lawrence, Mr. Chaple, and Mr. Whar- 
ton. “Lurline,” “Dinorah,” “Crown Diamonds,” 
* The Rose of Castille,” “ Satanella,” “ Trovatore,” 
«The Marriage of Georgette,” “'The Night Dan- 
cers,” “ Victorine,” “ Bianca,” “The Black Domino,” 
“The Son and Stranger,” have successively been 
represented with all the finish and completeness for 
which this establishment has been so long renowned. 
Besides the above-named operas, an entertainment 
of mixed character, partly musical and partly nar- 
rative, “The Song of Hiawatha,” was produced; 
but even the novelty of the design and the extreme 
beauty of the music failed to attract the capricious 
public ; and until the production of Auber’s spark- 
ling “Domino Noir” the attendance was anything 
hut satisfactory or remunerative. We sincerely trust 
the next season will be a more profitable one, and 
that the efforts of Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa 
Pyne will meet with a more cordial response on the 
part of the public, 

Mr. Gye’s programme for the ensuing season, 
which came too late for notice in our columns last 
week, has now been some days before the public, 
and may therefore be dismissed in a few words. At 
the head of the list of soprani stands the name of 
Mme. Paneo, who may therefore be considered as 
Mr. Gye’s leading “star,” though, with the remem- 
brance of Mile. Rosa Csillag’s performance of the 
extremely ungracious, or, to speak more correctly, 
ungrateful part of Leonora, in Beethoven's “ Fidelio” 
last year, we should have thought that post due to 
the latter. Mme. Rudersdorff reappears on the scene, 
and Mme. Miolan-Carvalho will once more astonish 
us with her feats of vocal skill. Mme, Ortolani- 
Tiberini, who is described in the programme as 
coming from the Teatro della Scala at Milan, has 
abandoned Her Majesty’s Theatre to join Mr. Gye’s 
troupe. Unless this lady has managed to get rid of, 
or at least modify, one most serious blemish under 

which she laboured when we last heard her, a tremu- 
lousness of the voice carried to a degree bordering 
on the ridiculous, we shall not promise ourselves 
much pleasure from her impersonation of character. 


Mlle. Corbari, Mme. Tagliafico, and Mme. Leva’ 
complete the list of soprani; and Mme. Nantier- 
Didiée remains the only contralto. 

Two new tenors, M. Jourdan, from the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, and Signor Tiberini, from the 
Teatro della Scala, Milan, appear; the names of 
Signors Neri-Baraldi, Lucchesi, and Rossi are 
already familiar, and Signor Tamberlik, the Jean of 
Leyden, is again a gistinguished member of this 
troupe. The list of bassi comprises Signors ‘Ta- 
gliafico, Polonini, Patriossi, Zelger, *Graziani, M. 
Faure, and the accomplished and versatile Ronconi ; 
Herr Formes cannot make up his mind to abandon 
the United States for England, but an engagement 
has been offered to him, and we trust we shall once 
more have the pleasure of welcoming him upon the 
stage. 

Out of the two dozen operas mentioned in the 
list, Mr. Gye lays especial stress upon six; these 
are “ Don Giovanni,” which is to be performed with 
a remarkably strong cast, and according to the 
original text, (there being no necessity for Signor 
Alary’s arrangements, adaptations, and transposi- 
tions, now that Mario is not called upon to under- 
take the réle of Don Giovanni); Gliick’s “ Orfeo e 
Euridice,” for the revival of which we feel we are 
indebted to Mr. Charles Hallé; Rossini’s “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” which has been in abeyance for the 
last seven years; and Verdi’s opera, “Il Ballo in 
Maschera,” which has been played with such success 
in Paris, various parts of Italy, and lately in Spain ; 
Bellini’s opera of “Il Pirata,” in which Signor 
Tiberini is to make his début; and Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophite,” with the’ same powerful cast of last 
season. 

The ballet will be represented in the persons of 
Mlle. Zina Richard and Mile. Salvioni me first 
appearance in England of the last-named danseuse), 
and as no mention is made of Mlle. Emma Livry 
(the pupil of Mme. Taglioni), whose appearance 
has so confidently been talked of, we presume that 
the arrangements have fallen through. The or- 
chestra is announced to be of the same complete- 
ness and efficiency as on former occasions; and 
with Mr. Costa to preside over the whole, we find 
difficulty in giving a ready acquiescence to the 
statement. 

The absence of Mme. Grisi and Signor Mario will 
of course be remarked by every one ; whether they 
will appear at the other house, or whether indeed 
her Majesty’s Theatre will be opened at all this 
season, seems doubtful. 

The season will commence at Covent Garden, on 
Easter Tuesday, with a performance of Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophete.” 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Concert of Saturday last, the twelfth of the 
winter series, though rather wearisome from its ex- 
treme length, was in some degree interesting, from 
its comprising Robert Schumann’s Symphony in D 
minor, and a pianoforte concerto with orchestral 
accompaniments, composed and executed by Mr. 
Baumer, a resident professor in this country. The 
post of violin solo player, which during the last few 
weeks has been almost monopolized by M. Vieux- 
temps, was ably filled by M. Sainton, who played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto, and’ a fantasia of his own 
composition upon airs from Jtigoletto. The vocalists 
were Miss Emily Spiller and Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
but the only vocal piece of any interest was the 
“Spirit Song,” sung by the last-named lady. Ber- 
lioz’ spirited “ Rakoczy” March, the production of 
which lately awakened such enthusiastic acknow- 
ledgments on the part of young Hungary, recorded 
in our columns some weeks since (Literary Gazette, 
March 2, p. 212), brought the whole to a conclusion. 
Provided these Concerts be of a moderate length, 
that is, not exceeding an hour and a half, they will 
always constitute the most pleasing entertainments 
of the sort, on account of the unfamiliar pieces in- 
troduced into the programme by M. Manns, and the 
excellent style in which they are performed ; but 
carried to an undue length, they become wearisome 
even to the most enthusiastic worshipper of the 
divine art. This afternoon, Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Haigh, released from their nocturnal duties at 
Covent Garden, will sing; and Mr. Weist Hill dis- 
play his powers on the violin. 














PRINCESS'S. 

Mr. Fechter’s first performance of J/amlet took 
place on Wednesday last, in the presence of a very 
large and enthusiastic audience. It is, indeed, no 
small triumph for this talented actor that he has 
succeeded in keeping thoroughly and deeply inter- 
ested audiences, from whom he is of alien birth, and 
has so done that while performing a part which has 
been, as it were, the test of our greatest actors—a 
part in which all but the very greatest have entirely 
failed, and a due conception of the merits of which 
is now almost traditional. 

The part of Z/am/et is one trying in no ordinary 
degree to both the physical and mental resources of 
an actor. Throughout the five acts he is con- 
stantly upon the stage, and the arduous mental 
struggle which he has to maintain commences with 
his very first appearance. It is highly interesting 
to us of a later generation to read past criticisms 
upon the J/am/et of Kean or of Kemble. The latter, 
especially, seems to be for ever connected with our 
idea of //am/et, upon the stage at least, in conse- 
quence of Sir J. Reynolds’s well-known picture : 
but we believe that Kemble was far from entering 
into the true spirit of Hamlet. The Hamlet of 
Kemble was ever under the complete and irresistible 
sway of one powerful emotion—desire to revenge 
the murder of his father—and this emotion had 
gradually seized, as it were, upon his entire being, 
all its energies being concentrated on that one 
object, every action marching direct to that goal. 
Such, we are told, was the idea formed by Kemble 
of the character of J/ami/ect, all unlike, we cannot 
but think, the /Zamlet of Shakespere. Since the 
days of Kemble the character of //amlet has received 
the deepest study and the most elaborate analyses at 
the hands of critics of all degrees of merit ; and not- 
withstanding the volumes ot absurdity which have 
been written upou it, we believe that the true spirit 
of Hamlet has received material elucidation. His 
nature is one ever at war with itself. Naturally 
calm, meditative, philosophical, and scholarlike, he 
shrinks from violence ot any kind, and once the 
terrible duty thrust upon him of revenging this 
“murder most foul and most unnatural,” though 
goaded on to action by motives the most powertul 
that could be conceived to sway a nature such as 
his, he yet hesitates, shrinks from the commission of 
the deed, embraces every opportunity for deferring 
its execution, and tries in vain, in his solitude, by 
dwelling upon every circumstance that can aggra- 
vate the crime of the Aing, to spur his flagging re- 
solution to discharging its dreadful task. ven the 
death of the King, in the last act, must be attributed 
to a momentary influence of passion rather than the 
fulfilment of his deliberate resolve. This hesitation 
is distinctly perceptible in every word to which 
Hamlet gives utterance during the play; and the 
sublimity of the terrible struggle which is waged in 
his bosom, is beyond measure admirable, and would 
in itself, had he never depicted another character, 
have been enough to secure the immortality of 
England’s and the world’s greatest dramatist. 

We are sometimes inclined to believe that the 
introspective significance of the philosophic mora- 
lizings of /lam/et is apt to be overlooked, and that 
they are treated as mere admirable psychological 
generalizations, particularly in such passages as the 
often-quoted lines :— 

“ ‘Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

In this respect their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action ;” 
and others of a similar nature, painfully wrung from 
the self-consciousness of inward deficiencies of moral 
courage and resolve. 

Taking this view of the character of J/umlet, 
which we suppose differs little from that. at which 
every conscientious student of Shakespere has now 
arrived, we must confess to having derived a most 
hearty delight from Mr. Fechter’s admirable imper- 
sonation, We think it in the very highest degree 
a result of deep and reverential study, and a power- 
ful production of true genius. To say that it satis- 
fied to the full our ideal conception of the character 
of Hamlet is of course impossible ; but we will wil- 
lingly concede to Mr. Fechter a breadth and com- 
prehensiyeness for which no piece in which we had 
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hitherto seen him, had prepared us. Perhaps one 
point in which more than another he appeared to us 
not quite to reach the true spirit of Shakespere’s 
HTanlet, was in the fact that he scarcely rendered suf- 
ficiently apparent the bitterness of mockery which, 
while reflected upon external objects, has for its 
true subject his individual sense of his own infirmi- 
ties. In the parts where, yielding to the passionate 
influence of the moment, he breaks out into vehe- 
ment, though short-lived, action, nothing could be 
finer than was the acting of Mr. Fechter ; as, for 
instance, the scene wherein he leaps into the grave 
of Ophelia, exclaiming, “ This is I, Hamlet the 
Dane ;” or immediately after, when addressing 
Laertes, he says :— 
“T prithee take thy fingers from my throat, 

Sir, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangerous, 

Which let thy wiseness fear.” 
And again, in his address to Laertes some few line® 
lower down, challenging him to a comparison o 
sorrows, he gave the words— 

“Nay, an thou'lt month, 
I'll rant as well as thou,” 
with a withering vehemence whose effect upon the 
audience was electrical. The monologue after his 
interview with the players— 
“ Now T am alone, 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” 
was also a splendid triumph of delivery, culminating 
in his soul-stirring anathema of the Avng— 

“ Bloody, bawdy villain! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain!" 

In the short notice, preliminary to a longer review 
which appeared in the Zimes of Thursday, it is as- 
serted that Mr. Fechter’s conception of the part is 
perfectly original, and wholly independent of stage 
traditions. ‘This, however, can by no means be 
maintained. That there is much that is original we 
will at once grant; but Mr. Fechter has with great 
propriety adopted many admirable readings which 
are due to the genius of his great predecessors. 
Among these we need only note the manner in 
which he follows the Ghost, in obedience to his 
summons, or the interview with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, wherein, under the pretence of having 
a seeret of importance to communicate to them, he 
seizes them both by the arm and leads them to the 
front of the stage, and then dismisses them with a 
quibble. Both of these conceptions are due to 
Edmund Kean ; and so far are we from blaming Mr. 
Fechter for adopting them and others we might 
easily name, due to the same great actor, that we 
cannot see how a conscientious impersonation of 
Hamlet, rejecting what is best in stage traditions, is 
possible. We have not time to dwell upon the 
many other points that arrested our attention in Mr. 
Fechter’s acting. Suffice it to say, that in its general 
merits it will stand a comparison with anything 
that the modern stage can offer. The breathless 
attention of the audience assembled to witness this 
performance, and their intolerance of the slightest 
sound that should cause them to lose a single sylla- 
ble, was in itself a mark of applause more real, more 
valuable, and infinitely more flattering to an actor, 
than the enthusiastic recalls which were witnessed 
at the end of each act; and Mr. Fechter can scarcely 
fail to have derived the highest gratification from 
the applause with which he has been received in 
this his most courageous adventure. The characters 
of the Queen and of Ophelia, by Miss Elsworthy 
(her first appearance this season) and Miss Heath, 
were well supported, as were those of Polonius and 
the (Ghost. The appearance of the latter in the 
chamber of the Queen, during //amlet’s interview 
with her, was most effective. The play was admir- 
ably put upon the stage. Two mistakes we would, 
however, notice,—first, that JZoratio should not 
stand with his back to Marcellus and Bernardo, as 
although the attitude of watching the place lately 
occupied by the vanished figure of the Ghost is 
natural enough, yet the remark of Bernardo, 

“How now, Horatio, you tremble and look pale?” 
appears somewhat cut of place when he cannot pos- 
sibly have seen the face of J/oratio, whom he ad- 
dresses, 

So also, when the Ghost appears in ihe chamber 
of the Queen, during the whole of the visible mani- 
festations of //amlet’s ecstasy, the Queen never once 
looks in the direction in which the Ghost appears, 
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except when expressly asked by Hamlet, “Do you 
you sce nothing there?” This is wrong, for al- 
though, by so doing, some excuse is found for her 
not perceiving what is visible both to Hamlet and 
the audience, and in addition, her feelings are sup- 
pees to be wholly concentrated on what she be- 
ieves to be the disease of her son, yet it is abso- 
lutely impossible that two persons should be in the 
same room, and the gaze of the one fixed so intently 
and with such manifest terror and distress in one 
direction, without conveying some sympathetic emo- 
tion to his companion, which shall cause her eyes 
continually to turn to the spot where she imagines 
the object of his terror to be, even though it is 
deemed only the “ courage of the brain ;” and in ad- 
dition, the idea of the (host being present, but 
visible only to JZamlet, would be assisted by the 
vain attempt of his mother to penetrate with her 
eye the shades of the dimly lighted apartment in 
which the conference is held. 

In giving this favourable opinion of Mr. Fechter’s 
qualifications to perform J/amlet, we have purposely 
left on one side the defects of his pronunciation; 
we fear, however, that admirable as is his familiarity 
with our tongue, no practice will ever enable him to 
divest himself of that habit of lengthening the ul- 
timate syllable of a sentence which, after all, will, 
we fear, be an insuperable objection to his entire 
success in this laudable object of his ambition. 


STRAND, 


A new comedietta, in two acts, entitled “Change 
for a Sovereign,” has been produced at the Strand 
Theatre. It is from the pen of Mr. Horace Wigan, 
and, though not so announced, is, we should sup- 
pose, adapted from the French. 

Beaudoux (Mr. H. J. Turner), a retired bauker, is 
on the point of marrying [7éléne de Fontenoy (Miss 
F. Hughes); the motives which influence him in 
his selection of a wife being, however, neither the 
youth and beauty, nor the dower of the lady, but 
the hope that through her influence he may obtain 
a lucrative appointment, after which he has hitherto 
vainly aspired, J/éléne has, however, two other ad- 
mirers, a wicked Jfarquis de la Croix (Mr. Parselle) 
and the Chevalier Victor de Moreau (Miss C. Saun- 
| ders), a young gentleman only sixteen years of age, 
| and a favourite of the Ainy (Louis XV.), and then 
also only in his seventeenth year. Victor is in the 
| possession of a carte blanche, which has been given 
| him by the Aing, and this he generously presents 
| to the Marquis de lu Croix, unaware of the rivalry 
that subsists between them. ‘The Marquis fills this 

up with a prohibition of the marriage of Beaudour 

and J/éléne. He shows this document to Beaudoux, 
| who, being aware that a young gentleman of about 
| the King’s years has been assiduously following his 
intended wife for some time previously, jumps. to 
the conclusion that this must be the King himself, 
and that the motive which led to the prohibi- 
tion was the King’s desire to reserve this for- 
bidden fruit to be plucked by his own royal 
hands. Beaudoux then hopes that by a display of 
loyalty he may possibly gain from the King him- 
self, the post he so much covets, and, regardless of 
the offence he gives to the patrician Daroness 
Reitfenberg (Mrs. Selby), the ‘aunt of J7éléne, he 
yields his bride without a murmur, and employs 
all his energies to shield from observation her inter- 
views with her supposed royal suitor, The JJar- 
quis finds out the deception, but Victor has a hold 
upon him, in consequence of his being aware of the 
objectionable liberty taken by the Marquis with the 
carte blanche of the King, and by this the latter is 
kept in a compulsory though galling silence. Ul- 
timately, all is arranged for the best; Victor is to 
marry his bride, and Beaudoux is consoled for 
her loss not enly by receiving the longed-for ap- 
pointment, which the influence of Victor obtains 
without difficulty ; but also by receiving the hand 
of the Baroness Reijfenberg, whose years are more 
adapted to his own. All are thus amicably pro- 
vided for, except the row¢é Marquis, who is left to 
digest his baffled defeat as best he may! 

Miss Saunders is the principal support of the 
piece, and played the part of Victor with great verve. 
Mrs. Selby, Mr. Parselle, and Mr. Turner, were all 
| excellent. The piece itself was slight, though pleas- 

ing, but we do not anticipate for it anything more 
‘ than a temporary favour, and it contrasted but poorly 





| 








with Planche’s admirablecomedy of “Court Favour,” 
which followed it. The dresses and decorations were 
exceedingly elegant and well devised. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

The unfavourable reception accorded to the 
“Tannhiiuser” by the Parisians will not surprise any 
one acquainted with French habits of thought, and 
their obstinate adherence to the ice of looking 
at everything from a French point of view, unwill- 
ing to see excellence in any work which belongs to 
a school essentially different from their own. At 
the first. and second representations of this long- 
talked-of opera, they seem even to have quite for- 
gotten that chivalrous courtesy for which they have 
generally been celebrated, and to have given vent to 
every expression of contempt for a work which, 
already highly popular throughout Germany,and the 
acknowledged masterpiece of a profound and original 
musician, should at least have obtained a patient 
hearing in Paris. In fact,the whole opera was con- 
demned before it came w its trial ; and its advo- 
cacy by the Princess Metternich and the French 
Court seems to have given the question a political 
aspect, which at once decided the fate of the opera; 
it only remains now to determine how few repre- 
sentations can be made, as the Parisians are reso- 
lutely bent upon not hearing it all. 

The first representation of an operetta in one act, 
“ La Servante h Nicolas,” the music of which is by 
M. Erlanger, and the libretto by MM. Neérée Desar- 
bres and Nuitter, took place at the Bouffes Parisiens 
last week, with complete success. 

Another one-act piece, at the Opéra Comique, was 
also brought out with success on Monday last, “ Le 
Maitre Claude ;” it is the composition of M. Jules 
Cohen, the libretto being written by M. de St. 
Georges and de Leuven. M. Gourdin, who received 
the first prize at the Conservatoire, made his début 
in it. 

The opening of the new theatre in the Champs 
Elysces is announced for the end of the present 
month: the opening will be inaugurated by the 
performance of a short musical piece in one act, by 
M. Debillemont, Za Legon d Amour, and a play in 
two acts, L’nfer aux Champs Elysées, by MM. 
Nérée Desarbres and Albert di Pietro. 

Amongst the concerts that have taken place since 
last week, we must content ourselves with simply re- 
cording the performance of the Arion choir, a mix- 
ture of professional and amateur members ; the Mon- 
day Popular Concert; Mr, Klindworth’s Chamber 
Concert, for a report of which we _— to find room 
next week ; the performance of the National Choral 
Association at Exeter Hall; and of Mr. Leslie's 
choir at St. James's Hall. 

The death of M. Louis Niedermeyer is recorded 
in the French journals. He was the son of a musi- 
cal professor at Geneva, and was sent in early life 
to finish his musical studies at Naples, where he 
brought out his first opera, J? Reo per Amore. In 
1857, in conjunction with M. D’Ortigue, he started 
a monthly musical publication, La Maitrise, devoted 
to the cause of Gregorian and ecclesiastical music. 
He died recently at Paris, aged fifty-eight. 

We are happy to hear, on the authority of a con- 
temporary usually well-informed on such matters 
(The Eva), that the dispute between Mrs. May 
(Jenny Baur) and Mr. E. T. Smith has been 
amicably settled, and that it is not unlikely that 
the lady will appear in the “ Amber Witch,” which 
is to be performed at Drury Lane. 

We understand that Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. Honey, 
and Mr. Santley are all to form part of the Covent 
Garden English Opera Company in the next winter 
season, . 

Mr. George Hall Buckton gave a reading of 
Shakespeare's play of “Hamlet” on Monday last, 
at St. James’s Hall. , 

A new comedy in one act, the production of M. 
Legouvé, and entitled “Un Jeune Homme qui ne 
fait rien,” is, we are informed, in preparation at 
the Thédtre Francais, but is not likely to be brought 
on the stage earlier than August next. The pro- 
duction of the new comedy of M. About, which is 
causing some interest, is not likely to take place 
earlier than the autumn, in consequence of the 
great success of “Les Effrontés.” ‘This last-named 
comedy bids fair to become as great a favourite at 
Brussels as it has been at Paris, 
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New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Ten Engravings 
on Steel. 


URNER AND HIS WORKS: Illustrated 

with Examples from his Pictures, and Critical Remarks 

on his Principles of Painting. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S., 

Author of * Practical Hints on Painting,” ‘‘ Rembrandt and 

his Works,” &c. The Memoir by Perer Cunnincuay, F.S.A., 

author of “A Hand-book to London," &c. Re-edited by 
Henny Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James 8. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s. Post 8vo., cloth 


MUE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought 
to light by recent research. 
By THOMAS WRIGIIT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With numerous engravings. 


Antuvr Haw, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth, 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART, 
Edited and Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A., 
Author of * Costume in England,” &¢c., Hon. Memb. of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, Poitiers, and Picardy ; 
and Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on Wood. 

The plan embraced in this work includes all such terms as 
are generally employed in painting, sculpture, and en- 
xraving, whether descriptive of real objects or principles of 
aetion; it thus includes the Esthetics of Art, as well as their 
practical results. The technical terms for antique vases or 
incdivval pottery, sacred and domestic implements, as well 
as for costume, civil and military, armour, arms, &c., will be 
included ; all of which form the component parts of a pic- 
ture, or may be included in its description; an analysis of 
colours and artistic implements; a brief notice of the saints 
and their symbols; such manufacturing processes as call 
Art to their aid, or such terms in architecture and the cog- 
nate arts as are necessarily used in Art. Thus, while this 
Dictionary exhibits a somewhat wide range of subject, the 
vestrictive limit embodied in its title will prevent its resem- 
blence to any other; giving it a completeness and utility as 
a general reference-book to all students or amateurs of the 
Fine Arts. 
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London: J. 8, Virtur, City-road and Ivy-lane. 





KOHL’S TRAVEL 


Now ready, in Two Vols., post Svo, price 21s. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 
THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains the following Three beautiful Engravings :— 
THE WOUNDED GUERILLA, by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 


In the possession of Her Majesty. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON, by J. W. M. Turner, R.A. 


THE SKIPPING ROPE, from the Statue by Thorneycroft. 


The Literary Contributions include— 
. THE HERMITS AND RECLUSES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Cutrs, 
B.A. Illustrated. 
. PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 
. ROME AND HER WORKS OF ART. Parr XII. THE GALLERIES SCIARRA, SPADA, 
AND BARBERINI. By James Darrorye. Illustrated. 
. FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAPER-STAINING. By Joun Srewarr. 


. MANUSCRIPTS OF ALBRECHT DURER IN THE LIBRARY AND PRINT-ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM AND ELSEWHERE. By Dr. Wittiam Bett. 


6. WOMAN AND ART—THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. By Tuomas Pursewu. 

7. AN EXAMINATION INTO THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. By Tuomas Hearur. 
Tilustrated. 

8 


. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

9, VISITS TO ART MANUFACTURES. By Ronerr Hust. 
CALICO PRINTING AND DYEING. 

. NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


. THE HUDSON, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. By Besson J. LOSSING. 
ETC., ETC. ETC. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 


S IN CANADA. 











DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 
TO 
GENERAL GARIBALDI. 














TRAVELS IN CANADA, 


THROUGH THE STATES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY J. G KOHL. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. PERCY SINNETT, AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR; 
With an Additional Chapter on Railway Communications of Canada. 


NEW YORK 





“ We have never read a mote interesting book of 
travels than M. Kohl’s.”"——Daily News. 


“ Tt is the work of a practical traveller who knows 
how to distinguish between the corn and chaff of 
a traveller's experiences. There is no waste of space 
in recording dry annals.”—Saturday Review. 


| page.” — Telegraph. 

| “ Will increase M. Kohl’s reputation.”— Jerald. 
| “A valuable addition to our literature.”—Star. 
| «We cordially commend this book.” — Chronicle. 


“ For bey hi “ Stands alone among recent books of American 
ar beyond anything that has appeared of late | dina citimaiead 


years on Canada.”—Post. 
“ Can hardly be ranked too highly.”— Globe. “ Copious, free, fresh, vigorous, an impartial and 
’ n | close observer.” — Advertiser. 


; M. Kohl is the very perfection of a traveller."— | Graphic — perfectly reliable — brimming over 
ai thentcum, * ” ” ° * 
| with humour.”—EKvening Standard. 
“Clever, original, and amusing records.” — | 
Athenaum (Second Notice). | don Review. 
“ It is no small compliment to say the work reads | 
as if originally written in English.”—JLiterary Ga- 
zelte, 


| “A vast amount of information important to 
| emigrants.”—J/lustrated News of the World. 


| “ Accurate, intelligent, faithful.”— Dispatch. 
| 


* Kohl's rigid impartiality is especially remark- 
LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WIILLAM STREET, STRAND. 


* Pleasant, shrewd, and scholarly.” — Westminster 
Review. 


able.”— Oriental Budget. 


“A mass of information occurs from page to | 


“ As amusing, interesting, and valuable.”—Lon- | 


Now ready, in Two Vols. (with Autograph Letter of the 
General), price 18s. 


ILIPPO MALINCONTRI‘ 
Pig STUDENT LIFE IN VENETIA: an Autobio” 
graphy. 





Edited by GIROLAMO VOLPE, 
Author of “The Home and the Priest,’' etc. 
| Translated from the unpubiished MSS. by C. B. CAYLEY 


| B.A., Translator of “ Dante's Divine Comedy,” Author o 
| “* Psyche’s Interludes," ete. 

| 

| 





London: GrorGe Manwanine, 8, King William Street 
Strand. 


Now ready, in post 8vo., Price 7s., cloth. 


HWE PROVIDENCE OF 
MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. 
Dunscassoy, M.D. 


GOD 
By Jonx 





Grorce Manwarixc, 8, King William Street 


London: 
| Strand. “ 





This day, in post 8yo., Price 1s. 6d., 


l\MHE LAW OF IMPERSONATION AS 
| APPLIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELI- 
| GIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hatt. 





“ 


Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ‘tis pain; 
O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty." —/yperion. 


| 


| 





| London: Gronce Manxwanine, & King William Street 
Strand, 
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NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


ON THE 2spv OF APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED 


SILAS MARNER 


THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. In One Volume. Price 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MR. CONSUL PETHERICK’S 
SIXTEEN YEARS’ TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 





This day is published, in Octavo, price 16s., 


EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 


WITH 
EXPLORATIONS from KHARTOUM on the WHITE NILE 
TO THE 
REGIONS OF THE EQUATOR. 
BEING SKETCHES FROM SIXTEEN YEARS’ TRAVEL. 
BY 
JOHN PETHERICK, FRGS, 


H.B.M., CONSUL FOR THE SOUDAN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This day, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 
THE SEASON: 
A SATIRE. 

BY ALFRED AUSTIN, 


WITH FRONTISPIECE BY THOMAS GEORGE COOPER, 


Slender.—Why do your dogs bark so? be there bears f' th' town? 
Ann Page.—I think there are, Sir! I heard them talked of. 
* Slender.—I love the sport well .... but the women have so cried and shrieked at it, that it passed. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


ALBERT AND MEDICAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Heap Orrice :—7, Warer.oo Piace, PALL MALL. 
Loypoy, 8.W. 





City Brancu--63, MoonGate Street, E.C. 


HE Business of the MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
having been amalgamated with the ALBERT LIFE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY, the united businesses will hence- 
forth be carricd on under the above title. 
TRUSTEES. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Croudace. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., late Trustee of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society. 
Charles Grenville Mansel, Esq., late Director of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Soclety. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, late Director of the Medical, Invalid, 
and General Life Assurance Society. 
George Raymond, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Captain the Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, R.N., C.B, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Croudace. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., M.D., F.1,S., late of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Soclety. 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
James Nichols, Esq. 
Rear-Adimiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.1. 
George Raymond, Esq. 
| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., late of tho Medloal, 
| Invalid, and General Life Assurance Saciety, 
| Robert Whitworth, Esq. 





| DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS, 


William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L,, General Registrar 
| Office. 


MEDICAL ADVISERS, 


Edward Doubleday, Esq., M.D., late of the Medical, Invalid, 
and General Life Assurance Society, 

Henry Stanhope Illingworth, Esq. 

| Henry Charles Johnson, Esq. 

| James Part, Exq., M.D. 

| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., late of the Medleal, Invalld, 

and General Life Assurance Society. 


BANKERS, 


The London and Westminster Bank, St. James's Square. 
Messrs. C, Hopkinson and Co, Regent Street. 
LEGAL ADVISERS, 
William Hayes, Esq, | Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 
J. L. R. Kettle, Esq. 
Actuary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and 
every provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the 
half-credit system. Extension of limits for voyaging anJ 
residence at ordinary rates. Naval and Military Lives. not 
in active service, assured at ordinary rates. 

DISEASED LIVES. 

The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully 
established the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased 
Lives, these risks will be taken as heretofore. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Assurances effected at the most modern rates of Premium 
which recent data justify, and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad. 

DAYS OF GRACE, 

Payment secured when death occurs during days of 

grace, by an endorsement upon the policy. 
GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 
In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 


of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and 
when a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, « 





THE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 





Just ready, 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, price 5s. 


TUPPERS PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


Also, THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 4to., 21s. 
Also, THE LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo., 8s. 


LONDON: HATCHARD AND C0O., 187, PICCADILLY. 


iderable reduction is made in the Premium for the 


latter. 
Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 

excee one see eee eee cee ose £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 

Bonuses reaches to more than one see 800,009 
Annual Income from Life Premiums upwards 

of 220,000 


The new business is now progressing at the rate of more 
than £25,000 per annum. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, 
and free from adulteration of any kind, having ben 
analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 'I'a) - 
Lor and ‘THompson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that ‘tle 
finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and favour,” 
characters this will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 4s. €d., and Five- 
pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Londen. 
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A PORTRAIT OF MADAME BONAPARTE, wer 
PATTERSON, 
With a Memoir of the late Prince J erome, in addition to a 
variety of interesting papers and pumerous engravings by 
W. J. LINTON, will appear in No. 3, for March, of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 


A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement, 
Profusely ILLUSTRATED by the most POPULAR ARTISTS 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


London: Artuvr Hat, Virrve, &Co.,25, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, square 16mo., with Coloured Borders and En- 
graved Frontispiece and Vignette, price 2s., fancy boards 
(postage 2d.), 
Little SUNSHINE: 
A Tale for very young Children, 

By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 
Also, by the same Author, now ready at all the Libraries, 
MINNIE’S LOVE. A Novel. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


London: Lockwoop and Co., Stationers’ Court, E.C, 





New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engrav ings on Steel. 


] EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: 
AY comprising a Short Account of his Life: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Mornay, F.S.A. 


London: James 8S. Virrvg, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, ith 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.S., Author of * Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rem- 

brandt and his Works," &¢., &. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Hexry Mornay, F.S.A. 





London: James 8. Virrve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 

¢ friends and customers that they have now on con- 

signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 

CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 

Bt. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid 

Bennes Cotes 


sovcceceeeceees 248, 


” * eves 24s. 
Bt. Christoljo et S veep + 26s, 
Rt, Estephe ” - oe oe, ee 
Chateay Leovill ,, ei os soe 6668. 





Chateau Latour ,, 
Champagne ad 


eosvevere O68, 
» 24s, 36s., 28s., & 48s, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 

FE, LESLIE and CO., 


London, February 4, 1861. 32,. Fenchurch Street. 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


(IRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!!—New Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 
fire instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the point pw, ards and lighting the top with a mateh, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 
institations, and others, it is invaluable ; boiling a kettle in 
ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 
8, Duke Street, Londen Bridge, 8.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, ete.—. Aga nts Ww anted, 








DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, Xe, 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 

MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
we and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J.L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

Reviews oF THE Worx.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.’’"—Sun, Evening Paper. 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 
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TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 
CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 


4 THE * TIMES" NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 
December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half-calf, 
neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low price. For 
further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. B., Art- 
Journal Office, 294, City ‘Road, London, E.C. 





{OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a C ‘orrect C opy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s. ; Larre ‘Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, ‘Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &e., 
&e, The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T, CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranhbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
4 Best Style. Crest ‘on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, ls. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Yond 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





OLID GOLD RIN G : (8 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P, O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





GTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 
Best Make, 218, Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





PAMILyY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 


Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s,; Best Style, 
12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry, By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Strect, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


\ WEDDING CARDS — F ‘or ia and 


Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—-T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen ean be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s €d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s, 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


* Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 





with cither Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other | 


Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C,. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be c -areful when purchasing to 
see that the word “ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





~ METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for maki: 1g Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of ‘the times, he has introduced 
a NEW series of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEear- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 





Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of fiexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


pALMEs AND COS VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per I), manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from sme!!, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 

Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Patmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 





_ | QUPERF LU ou s HH AIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and de sstroying 
supertiuous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s, money 
order or stamps, 

Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the aboye 
preparation, 
“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860, 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years." 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 

ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Skin of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application, Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. Gd. per bottle, 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks, 
Price 5s, per Pot. 

Wholesale Agents—PBarclay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of ail re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfuincrs, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 

The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins, 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 
London, 





a OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


VARIABLE TEMPERATURES.—After the mustally 
cold season which has just passed by, a mild damp atmo- 
sphere will probably succeed, and in its train will eome 
fever, sore throat, diphtheria, chest complaints, and rheuma- 
tism. Holloway’s Ointinent, well rubbed upon the skin 
near the affected part, at once corrects the relaxing ‘and de- 
pressing effects of dampness on the constitution ; when pro- 
perly used, it penetrates to the internal textures, regulates 
the local circulation, assuages inflammation, soothes irrita- 


_ tion, braces relaxed organs, and heals ulceration. Hollo- 


way's Pills, simultaneously taken, expedite the cure. In 
all diseases of the throat and chest immediate recourse is 
recommended to Holloway’s purifying and powerful pre- 


| parations, which, simultaneously employed, will prevent 
| Asthma, Consumption, and other serious issues. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ° 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tue Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Carman, 


CHARLES BERWICK CUR 


TIS, Esq., Deruty-Crammay, 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 


effected prior to the Sist December, 1861, should make 


immediate application. There have already been three 


divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the sums assured, or from 


30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of 


copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


sum Jysured, 


£5,000 £€1,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10a, 
400 89 Jos, 


Bonuses added, 


Amount payable up to Dee., 1854. 
£6,987 10s, 
1,397 10s, 
199 lis. 


Notwithstanding tlese large addjtions, the premiums are an the lowest scale compatible with seourity; in addition to 
which advantages, one half gf the Premjums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


interest, without security ar depasit of the Palicy. 


The Assets af the Company, at the 31st Necemher, 1859, amqunted ta £690,140 19s. Od., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


Na charge for Voluntogr Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 


Palicy Stamps paid hy the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quine | 


quennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 


Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
er cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
n the Socjcty’s Prospectus, 


The Premiams required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 


ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds | 


derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

’ 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
neodle Street, London, or of any ef the agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





BONUS DIVISION, 


GLOns INSURANCE, Cornhill & Charing 
. CROSS, LONDON. ESTABLISHED 1803. 


Carman: WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq. 
Deputy Cnarrewan: Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Treastren: George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 
Nath. Montefiore, Esq, 
Fowler Newsam, Esq, 
W. H.C, Plowden, Esq. F.R.8. 
Wm, Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.s. 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq, 


Boyce Combe, Esq. 

‘Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. 

William Dent, Esq. 

J. W. Freshtield, Esq., F.R.S. 

John Bankes Friend, Esg 

Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. 

John Edward Johnson, Esq. 

AvbiTors: 

Licut.-Col. William Elsey. | Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
The cash payment under the division of profits recently 

declared on participating life policies, is equal at most ages 

to considerable more than a whole year's premium on poli- 

cies of six years’ standing. 


All classes of Fire, Life, and Annulty business transacted. 
Rates of premium very economical. No charge for Volun- 
teer, Rifle, and Militia service within the United Kingdom. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 





pees 00 )00 READY to be advanced 


at 3,4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 





’ 

| NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
}+% OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
| ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
| peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £5 2s. 3d., can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, exeept upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics,— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s, 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attendance and medicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared, Note.—A_corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Sceretary, 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best materjal and work hip; 


aE lea 


J 
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HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AWD 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Ese. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq, 


At the Axxvar Mretixe in August, the following highly- 
satisfactory results were shown :—~ 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Notwithstanding the large ac i of busi made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the «difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year by a larger stn than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent, 
in three years, To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The followlug figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :—~ 





Total Premium Increase of the Year. 





received. above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851...... 52,673 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852...... 76,925 4 2.,..... 24,251 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,6389 0 2 
1854.,.... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 180,060 11 11...... 1601 0 7 
1856...... 151,783 9 6...... 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 8...... 23,315 15 2 
1858.,,... 196,148 2 6...... 21,098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 7 3......32,166 4 9 


—placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the Ist of January, 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Bridge. 





Ps 
shirts, hoslery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteans, &., 
suited te all climates. 





Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Copy of a Letter from the late CoLonen Hawker (the well- 
known author on “Guns and Shooting"). ‘“ Longparish 
House, near Whitchurch, Hants. Sir,—I cannot resist in- 
forming you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced 
by taking only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough 
for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed 
for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about 
half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only 
ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 
or digestive organs. I am, Sir, your humble servant, P 
HAWKER.—To Mr. Keatina, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard,” 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 
&e., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists. 





N.B.—The valne of the Lozenges may be estimated by 
the sale averaging Ten Tons annually. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
pecan LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
EstaBlisHeD In 1797. 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 


Directors, 


No, 70, 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 


Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S, 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wm. James Laneaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun. 

Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 

BONUS. 


All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing 
on the Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next Division 
of Profits, subject to such of them as have not then been in 
force for five years, being continued until the completion of 
that period. 


John Davis, Esq. 
James A, Gordon, Esq. M.D., 
FRS. 


Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., 
MP. 


LOANS 
On Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also upon 
other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 


re For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
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WILLIAM S$. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 
39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years zgo by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test-can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 


























= mad 

|22 See]. 2 | ts 
men \355/ 323) 23 (223 
|Se8| Bes | “s | 5° 

om an | _ Mme 
len d/£€nd/£end) £80. 
12 Table FOrkS....00+0000) 1H0)2 40,/2100;);2150 
12 Table Spoons........... 1130/2 40)>2100/2150 
1 40)/1120,1150/1170 
1 40/1120,1150)1170 
-/0160|1 20\1 50/1 70 
| 0100/0136 | 0150 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles............0 60/0 80/0 90/0 96 
alt Spoon.........+ 0 66,0100 0110/;0120 

2 Salt’ Ss : 

s babe 34/0 46/0 50/0 50 
Mon ones 1elo 23/026] 0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs, 0 26 036 | 0°40;0 46 
1 Pair cf Fish Carvers) 1 40 i:¢e¢ | 1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife /0 2610 56'0 .60/)0 70 
1 Soup Ladle.. 10100/0170|0170/1 00 
I Sugur Sifter.......... 0 33/0 46/0 50/0 56 
Tota) ...seeerosee 919 9 13 10 3 [14:19 6 16 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contajn the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e.. £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-r' *ing done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largencss 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
. 6d. per dozen extra; cysrvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s. ; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
Gs. ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s, per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before fivally deciding, to_yisit ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 


SHOW-ROOMS,. They > f such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work ip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 lds. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, froin £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 








WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axyp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Lrass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





YANDOVER 


) 


SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester; Warden—the Rey. F. V. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rev. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ exatinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Scholarships tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terms:— 
Head Master's house, £40 and £45 a year; Second Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the Ret. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


S Yr. MICHAEL AT PUY.—PLANNING 
7 OF THEATRES.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 
price 4d., stamped 5d., contains—Sir G. Wilkinson on Sara- 
cenic Art—Burges on Photographs—On Stables—Cockerell's 
Greck Researches—The Planning of Theatres—Fine Views 
from Sketches by Street of St. Michael de I’ Aiguille at La 
Puy—The Wanning of Churches and Dwellings—The La- 
bour Question—Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures 
—Institution of Fine Arts—Royal Exchange—Stained Glass 
—The Arrangement of a Gentleman's House—Sculpture for 
the Mansion House—Competitions, &c.—Office, 1, York 
Street, Coyent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


[Erosit BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, 





anager. 
| OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) tor the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits, In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
-35 per annum, on all new>admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not havea retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c,, and instruction in German, which has latcly been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra, New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annwn, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining « statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 
By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Seeretary, 
New Cross, Kent, S.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 


S COTT ADTE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUPACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, : 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 
(POR MGE S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will tind 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. C. and A, OLpkipcE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, ‘ 


THE AQUARIUM.—Luioyn’s Pracrican 

InstRUCTIONS FoR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH Descri- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Kegent’s Park, London, W. 

“Many manuals have been published upon Aquanta, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—The Era, October 14, 1860. 





RENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 
PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 
Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Ilius- 
tration. Llustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. IL Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—-Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

5. I. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Samus. H, Linpwey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 


New York + 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 

—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
dronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the Fast Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 


to him that he might make a remedy fer his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 


child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
adininistered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
wuscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens. 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass, It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. ‘Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not tecl 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free ¢on- 
taining full instructions for making and successfally using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to 
0. P. BROWN, 
No. 14, Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James’s Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 

“He RELIEVES YoUR SUFFERINGS DistNrERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restoratinz 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to ail 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
inonths ago prevailed upow to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.” —Atlas. 


“A MAN OF A THoUsAND.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested.. We allude to Dr. H. James. Ile worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
And especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.”"—Afessenger. 

“Let THERE BE Liciit.— Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice,-call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
wedicines with Licutr, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed, Old Dr. H. James makes no inys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract ov Canyxanis 
InDica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the. shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only care for consuimp- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves." —Liverpool Paper. 

“Poor Fram Mortrariry.—The Alnighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘while there is life there is hope,’ aud a hopeless 
being would be lifeless, Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the histery of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H, Jamus’s Ex- 
rract of CANNABIS InpIca. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wiekedly 
excluded, has this wonderfal panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. ‘This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Conghs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
of the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain, Our earnest 
advice to the sick is to gvt it, and glye it a trial.'—ZBirming- 
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